Letters 


Dear Race Today, 

Much has happened here since 
the strike. The Bauxite industry 
has started a mass retrenchment 
of its workforce; some 1/721 
workers are to be retrenched. It 
is almost completed. There is 
suspicion that the figure will 
even be greater. 

Sad to say that our union 
executive body has not until 
now held a single meeting with 
its rank and file membership. 
They have virtually abandoned 
the workers. 

Our food situation since the 
strike ended (recall that it was 
the food crisis that brought on 
the strike) ‘has deteriorated 
dramatically. Our. basic products 
rice and sugar are off the shelves. 

We must definitely try to aid 
each other with whatever in- 
formation on our different 
situations. 


Name supplied 
Linden 
Guyana 


Dear Race Today, 

We are writing to you concern- 
ing the use of informers in show- 
trials in Northern Ireland. 

At the time of the Christo- 
pher Black informer show-trial 
British newspapers carried re- 
ports and editorial comment 
referring to the show-trial as.an 
“unavoidable evil’ while re- 
gretting the use of the uncor- 


roborated evidence of a ‘co-. 


nverted terrorist’. No reference 
was made to the methods of 
isolation, coercion’ and _ psy- 
chological control employed by 
the RUC, no detail given of the 
inducements offered and threats 
made, and there was no mention 
of the Crown’s use of the 
near-defunct Bill of Indictment 
to dispense with the customary 
preliminary hearing. 

We ask you to take up the 
issue of the use of informers in 
show-trials in Northern Ireland. 
In Ireland, the Relatives for 
Justice group has held meetings 
to bring together relatives of 
those framed by informers and 
has set up an ad-hoc committee 
to organise the 
against Informers on 2 October, 
which will discuss proposals for 
a broad-based campaign against 
informer show-trials including 
all shades of opinion opposed to 
their use. 


Yours faithfully, 
Steering Committee 
Troops Out Movement 


Dear Race Today, 

The ASRA Project, Leicester 
was started three years ago with 
the aim of providing sheltered 
accommodation for elderly 
Asians in familiar cultural and 
religious environment. We now 
have twenty-two units in man- 
agement and a further sixty 
planned. 
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Conference . 


Recently, we have appointed 
a Regional Development Worker 
whose job is to spread the pro- 
ject to the rest of the Midlands. 
Consequently, we would like to 
get in contact with any group or 
individuals in the counties of 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Warwickshire, West Midlands, 
Northamptonshire and Stafford- 
shire who are either interested 
or active in the provision of 
sheltered accommodation for 
elderly Asians. We feel that an 
exchange of ideas and problems 
could be beneficial to all con- 
cerned. 

| would urge you to contact 
our Regional Development 
Worker at 34 Princess Road West 
Leicester, tel: 0533-544863. 


Yours faithfully, 

Bhupen Dave 

Asra Housing Association Ltd 
Leicester 


Dear Editor, 

| am researching into the life 
of Len Johnson, the black 
Manchester boxer. Len was born 
in Openshaw, Manchester in 
1902. He.fought very success- 
fully as a middleweight in the 
1920’s and early 1930’s, both in 
Britain. and abroad. He beat 
several of the official champions 
of the day but was never allowed 
to hold any titles because of his 
colour. After the war he was an 
active socialist and stood for the 
council! in Moss Side, Manchester 
several times, though unsuccess- 
fully. | would be very grateful 
to hear from any readers who 
knew Len or who have any 
material on him, 


Michael Herbert 

Flat 3, 

44 Onslow Road, Kensington, 
Liverpool L6 3BB. 
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Editorial 
The Poet is Dead 


Upon the brutal murder of Michael Smith at the 
hands of supporters of the ruling Jamaica Labour 
Party, a wide and varied international protest move- 
ment has flowered. Within days of his death, 
Creation For Liberation, sponsors of Smith’s first 
British poetry tour, along with the Alliance of the 
Black Parents Movement, the Black Youth Move- 
ment and the Race Today Collective organised a 
picket at the Jamaican High Commission. It was 
done by word of mouth and close to 200 people 
responded. At the same time the organisers put out 
an international appeal for protest telegrams to be 
sent to Edward Seaga, leader of the JLP and Prime 
Minister of Jamaica. And they rained down on the 
PM's desk. 

The National Poetry Centre, UK, wrote firmly. 
Prominent personalities from the world of Radio 
and Television added their weight, a veritable 
deluge of poetic tributes came from the native 
dialect poets in Britain, sharply worded protests 
from the radical intelligentsia in France, Holland 
and Switzerland, clear and straightforward de- 
mands from the President of the Oilfields Workers 
Trade Union, Trinidad and Tobago, also from the 
Writers Union in that country. Some 1800 prom- 
inent writers from the USA, under the banner of 
the American Center of International PEN, joined 
this international chorus, so did the Poetry Project 
in New York. 

Memorial tributes were held in Jamaica, Brook- 
lyn (NY), Wolverhampton and West London in the 
UK and an international tribute will be held in 
Brixton, London on November 3. Add to these the 
numbers of individual protests which cascaded 
onto Seaga’s desk. 

It is clear from this response that there is a 
general feeling throughout major centres of the 
world that Smith’s death represents a tremendous 
loss to writers, poets and their popular audiences. 

The questions follow: Who was Michael Smith 
and how great the loss? Mikey, as we called him, 
was born 29 years ago in Kingston, Jamaica of 
working class parents. There was nothing drama- 
tic about his early life. In his teens he began writ- 
ing what is referred to in some circles as nation- 
language poetry, that is to say, poetry in the 
speech of the rank and file of Jamaica. 

He was not the first though. Louise Bennett 
had preceded him. She emerged in pre-indepen- 
dence days as a formidable poet using, as she did, 
the language of the masses. She met with the 
powerful opposition of the middle classes for 
whom the use of dialect was objectionable. For 
them it was the Queen’s English or nothing. Once 
it was established that independence from Britain 
meant having something of our own, Louise 
Bennett was home and dry. 

By the late sixties and early seventies, popular 
hostility to the hollowness of independence was 


fundamental to the new political thrust. Michael 
Smith, Oku Onuora, Mutabaruka and Linton Kwesi 
Johnson emerged out of this new movement to 
fashion the speech established by Bennett to re- 
volutionary ends. ) 

Smith arrived in England in April 1982, cau- 
tious and perhaps a bit timid at first. But the 
ground had been prepared. The language of reggae 
had burst upon the world via the Bob Marley 
train, and Linton Kwesi Johnson had established 
its poetic form here in the UK and in Europe. 
Mikey’s first appearance was at the international 
poetry evening of the International Book Fair of 
Radical Black and Third World Books. John La 
Rose, philosopher, poet and revolutionary political 
activist describes that performance and Smith’s 
death appropriately: ‘‘He came across our sky like 
a comet. And vanished.’’ 

Wherever Smith went he was able to captivate 
audiences with a unique capacity in delivery and 
performance. That was his forte. 

To a world falling apart at its seams, Michael 
Smith brought the uncompromising voice of the 
oppressed and the dispossesed through an estab- 
lished art form. Add to this his unique capacity to 
captivate. Such talents are rare. That is our loss. 

Finally, when the telegrams of protests came 
cascading down, Seaga called one of his leading 
cultural bureaucrats and enquired of her, ‘‘Who is 
Michael Smith?’’ We are certain that when he was 
told that Mikey’s murderers were the Grey brothers, 
he raised the further question, ‘‘And who are they?” 


Race Today Collective October 1983 
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Police vs Police 
in Notting Hill 


A very unusual case was tried at the 
Old Bailey recently. Five defendants 
were charged with conspiracy to cause 
grevious bodily harm on police officers 
by the use of petrol bombs. Each was 
charged separately with possession of a 
petrol bomb. All but one of them are 
connected to the Mangrove Community 
Association in Notting Hill. The central 
defendant, Walton Isaacs, is in fact a 
manager of the Mangrove. 

The charges arose out of an incident 
which took place in Notting Hill in 
April 1982. Early that evening, locai 
police had stopped two young men at 
the junction of Portobello Road and 
Westbourne Park Road. They were in 
search of drugs. A crowd gathered as 
is usual, and the youths escaped and ran 
off to All Saints Road in the direction 
of the Mangrove. The police gave chase 
and met violent opposition from a 
crowd of unemployed blacks who con- 
gregate on warmer days outside of the 
Mangrove. Both youths went free. 

The Instant Response Unit (IRU) 
was called to the scene by both police- 


Picket of Notting Hil) pol 
on the Mangrove Restaurant. Phot 


ice station. December 1 
o: Julian Stapleton. 


men while the blacks mobilised barri- 
cades and defensive positions ready for 
the confrontation. 

At about 9.25pm a convoy of police 
officers in vehicles entered All Saints 
Road, all geared up in riot apparatus. 
They left without arrests or any physical 
confrontation. Half an hour previously 
a Detective Constable, John Kearney 
had taken up observation from the top 
of a nearby building. He continued that 
observation for the next six months. 

At 10.15 pm another convoy of 
officers in police carriers sealed off the 
area. One of the carriers came from H 
division, the Bethnal Green and Leman 
Street stations in East London, another 
carrier contained East London officers 
from D division. The local police are 
B division officers. 

Officers of H division came to court 
and presented the case that they saw 
about eight youths standing around a 
milk crate holding petrol bombs. The 
youths were chased and arrested, all 
four of the defendants. 

In rebuttal officers of D division 
were called by the defence. They gave 
evidence to the effect that at exactly 
the same moment that the four were 
alleged to have been in possession of the 
bombs, and at exactly the identical 


981, following 4 police raid 


spot, youths had been observed but no- 
petrol bombs seen. Neither did Kearney 
see the bombs and he was carrying out 
intense surveillance from a roof top, 
free of any distraction. That glaring 
conflict gave the defence a strong basis 
on which to apply to the judge for the 
withdrawal of the case from the jury. 

Then Chief Supt. Gwen Symonds, at 
one time a senior B division officer, 
appeared as a character witness for Mr 
Isaacs, manager of the Mangrove. It 
was a glowing reference. More than 
that, officers of the local B division in 
Notting Hill assisted the defence in get- 
ting the statements of officers and the 
location of officers. It was not in their 
interest to alienate the Mangrove 
crowd because long after H and D divi- 
sion had left the area, B division officers 
would continue to work there. 

The judge eventually withdrew the 
case from the jury. 


Passports Please 


A survey carried out by local Community 
Relations Councils has revealed that 
“there is widespread checking of black 
people’s passports by various local and | 
central government agencies whose 
prime function is to distribute welfare 
benefits of one kind or another.” 

The main culprit appears to be the 
Department of Health and _ Social 
Security. As in December 1981, the 
Regional Controller for the London 
West Region confirmed this practice. He 
stated that among certificates, docu- 
ments, information and evidence required 
to determine a claim for benefit, an 
officer can demand of a claimant that 
his or her passport be produced. When 
the Controller was asked how a clerk 
knew that a person had recently arrived 
from abroad and how the 
DHSS guarded against checking the pass- 
ports of people settled in the UK., no 
reply was forthcoming, 

The survey has identified other 
government agencies and _ institutions 
which carry out this practice of internal 
immigration control. Among them are 
Job Centres, National Insurance Depart- 
ments, Local Governments, Registrars, 
Post Offices, the police, Customs and 
Exise and hospitals. Some banks are 
involved as well. 

The Oldham CRC has suggested the 
organisation of a broad based campaign 
which, among other things, should de- 
mand that “the DHSS should accept 
statements made by black claimants as 
they do of white claimants. 
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| Rumblings 
at Railton 


Once again the Railton Youth Club in 
Brixton is faced with acrisis. Once again, 
because in February 1979 attempts by 
the Methodist Church Council and the 
Inner London Education Authority to 
close the club ,and disperse the staff 
were met with resistance from club 
members. Then the members organised 
a sit-in at the club under the banner of 
the Railton Youth Club Action Com- 
mittee and fought a successful campaign 
to keep the club open. 

Reluctantly, the members demanded 
and won the reinstatement of the sacked 
youth leader, Ivan Madray. In recent 
months several of the younger mem- 
bers have voiced their dissatisfaction 
with Madray’s leadership. At least some 
of them have made statements to the 
local youth officer which contain serious 
allegations against Madray and some 
members of his staff. 

A confidential report, produced for 
superiors by Norton McClean, 


Fascist Murder 
in Holland 


Kerwin Duinmeyer, a black boy of 15, 
was stabbed to death in the vicinity of 


his 


the Dam, Amsterdam, Holland on 
Saturday August 20. Kerwin and an 
older brother went to a Kebab shop to 
purchase bread in the Damstraat. Two 
white boys, sitting in the shop, were 
overheard to have said that they would 


like to kill Kerwin because he was 
black and they didn’t like blacks. 

The first attack is alleged to have 
taken place in the Kebab shop when 
Kerwin and his brother ran away from 
the aggressors. It was during this run for 
life that the racists caught up with Ker- 
win and delivered the fatal stab. Bleeding 
and in pain, Kerwin and his brother 
went in search of a taxi to get them to a 
hospital, but the taxi drivers refused to 
be hired out of fear of blood staining 
their taxi cushions. The ambulance 


arrived.15 minutes later and Kerwin was 
pronounced dead on arrival at the 


hospital. 

One of the murderers is a sworn 
member of the ‘‘Centrumpartij’’, the 
Dutch equivalent of the British National 
Front. This Centrumpartij has an 
elected representative in the Dutch 
parliament. The white youth of 16, who 
did the stabbing, is reported to have 
remarked on arrest: “‘I find it a pity that 
the police are arresting me for the kil- 
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When | said it’s empty (hic) | meant the 
bottle not the club. at?) 


deputy Senior Youth Officer in Lam- 
beth, appears to support at least some 
of the allegations. The report itemises 
the impressions of Mr McClean on 
eight separate visits to the club, in work- 
ing hours, between June 23 and July 
28. McClean records that despite in- 
forming Madray of these impending 
visits, he, Madray, was only present 


ling of a nigger.’ One of the more 
interesting and at the same time appall- 
ing aspects of this sordid incident is 
the time it took the formidable Dutch 
media, almost a whole week, before a 
line was written in one of the daily 
papers about this awful crime. 

A delegation of relatives and friends 
went to visit Mayor Van Thijn of 
Amsterdam and he is said to have spoken 
out against the murder referring to it as 
a “highly serious matter’. 

The Saturday following the murder, 
a demonstration was organised by the 
Communist party, Amsterdam, in con- 
junction with other left wing forces and 
some groups in the Antillian and Suri- 
name black community. At this demon- 
stration 5,000 people, black and white, 
came out and called for the real insti- 
gators and perpetrators of race hate 
in Dutch society to be brought to 
trial. Dutch criminal laws ensure that 
the 16 year old killler will get away 
with a proverbial slap on the wrist 
and a period in a Borstal institution. 


Artwell C. Caine 


Defend Radio 
Voka 


Radio Voka, Voice of the Caribbean, 
is the broadcasting station in France 
which represents the national indepen- 


News Background 


on one occasion. There is no evidence 
that Madray was on leave, sick or other- 
wise. 

The report complains of an absence 
of “any definable programme of events 
or activities’ at the club, neither, claims 
McClean, did he witness any organised 
social activity. 

The report goes on to state that 
membership records do not exist and 
identifies a marked absence of group 
loyalty to the club. McClean points to 
a growing hostility towards the club 
and its leadership and warns that there 
have been at least five incidents of 
threats of stabbing and violence between 
the community and members of the 
staff. 

There is every indication that the 
authorities have been aware of the cur- 
rent crisis for sometime now, but have 
been unwilling to act against Madray 
for fear of political support that he 
might mobilise in the community. All 
evidence points to the fact that, Madray 
is an alienated individual, shorn of local 
support and whose performance as a 
youth leader has brought the club to the 
lowest level in its troubled history. 


dence movements in the French colonies 
of Guadeloupe, Martinique and French 
Guyana. It has been in operation 
since June 1981. 

On August 28, the French military 
staged a dawn raid on the premises of 
Radio Voka. They used clubs and tear 
gas to evict the team of broadcasters 
operating the station. The Mitterand 
government has recently passed laws 
making such stations illegal, and the 
broadcasters view the existence of the 
station as a struggle against censorship. 
Broadcasts have continually denounced 
“the racist and oppressive policies led 
against the black peoples of Guyana, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe”. 

Following the raid, the workers 

at Radio Voka have issued a statement 
in which they outline what they stand 
for: 
“[They] have set themselves the task, 
and consider it their patriotic duty, to 
elucidate the social, economic and 
political realities affecting their home- 
lands.” They identify French interests 
in the three colonial territories as 
providing outlets for French products, 
as providing a tourist industry and 
finally as ‘““military strongholds’’. 

The statement calls for support 
against French imperialism and _ for 
“our struggle for freedom, dignity and 
independence”’. 
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UNDER THE INFLUENCE 


A new wind is blowing 

through Lambeth with 
the appointment of new Police 
Chief Alex Marnoch. Gone are 
the days when it was impossible 
to walk five or six steps without 
falling over a policeman, or with- 
Out being stopped and searched 
or being summoned by police 
vans patrolling the ‘Front Line’ 
area. 

Today one sees plain clothes 
detectives genuinely enquiring 
as to the well being of those 
who frequent the “Front Line’ 
while business goes on as usual. 
Indeed it isn’t possible to have a 
quiet pint in the local without 
running into uniformed police 
men and women who chat to 
the locals over pints of Jager or 
double gin and tonic, and who 


Your turn, 1 got th 


are not adverse to buying a 
round or two themselves. 

The crime statistics show 
(if one is to believe the latest 
police propaganda) that this 
activity is responsible for a de- 
crease in crime. A factor could 
well be that those in need of 
urgent police assistance can con- 
tact the local pub when they 
experience delays at the local 
police station. 

This revelation that members 
of the force regularly consume 
alcohol should be a cause for 
some alarm. There are, after all, 
many members of the black 
community (statistics of arrest) 
ready to testify to the speed and 
efficiency with which officers 
who are ‘under the influence’ 
solve crimes. 
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JESSE ON THE ‘FRONT _ 
LINE’ 
eaders can’t help but 


be aware that as part of 
his 24-hour visit to Britain, the 
‘Front Line’ in Brixton was 
graced by the presence of the 
Reverend Jesse Jackson. 


The reason? The Rev Jesse 
is one of the key organisers in 
the black voter registration drive 
in the USA, and although he 
hasn’t announced his intention 
to stand as a Democratic presi- 
dential candidate, he sure is 
showing the signs of being a 
likely contender. His visit to 
Brixton, he tells us, would 
inspire him to make his deci- 
sion. 

During his walkabout in 
Brixton, which included the 
‘Front Line’ and the Town Hall, 
we were treated to such pearls 
of wisdom as ‘Anyone can wear 
the crown, anyone can be king 
or queen’. ‘Do your best and 
God will do the rest’ and of 
course, the call to black self- 
help. 

Rev. Jesse reminded one of a 
fast talking, smooth-tongued, 
slick salesman. The question 
that came to mind, was, would 
you buy a used car from this man? 
Afforded platforms by Lambeth 


~and the GLC, his visit was hailed 


as a great success by none other 
than Ted Knight, Leader of 
Lambeth Council. Red, Ted 
appears to have bought a used 
car from this salesman, lJet’s see 
how it works. 


In August, Gerry Adams, MP for 
Fermanagh South, came to the 
‘Front Line’ without fanfare or 
media attention. 

He did not make symbolic 
visits to the buildings or centres 
of the local black empire build- 
ers, nor make grandiose state- 
ments about what he saw. 

On reflection its probably as 
wel/ that this visit went un- 
noticed by the media. One can 
imagine the headlines: 

‘Man visits Rioters’, ‘Irish Ter- 
rorist pledges support to blacks’ 
etc. etc. Its nice that they were 
not afforded the opportunity. 


HE MOVES IN 
MYSTERIOUS WAYS... 


Ree may be interested 
to Jearn how the Notting 
Hill Carnival steelband compet- 
ition, Panorama, was judged. 
This year, there were four 
judges, one from the US, two 
from the UK and Explainer, 
from the home of steel pan, and 
calypso, Trinidad. Explainer was 
brought to England in early 
August by an _ entertainment 
promotion agency whose direc- 
tors are key members of West 
London’s Ebony Steel Band. 

As the competition  pro- 
ceeded, London All Stars was 
awarded the highest marks by 
three of the judges and was the 
favourite with pan enthusiasts 
in the audience. Ebony Steel 


Band, the last band to perform, 
came on stage to wild and loud 
applause from their many sup- 
porters in the audience. Up until 
the end of the competition 
Explainer had not marked his 
score sheet. When asked to fill 
his score sheet Explainer awarded 
London All Stars half the marks 
of the other judges and top 
marks to Ebony. Explainer was 
asked to explain ‘The voice of 
the people is the voice of God”, 
he explained. Those who are 
not satisfied with Explainer’s 
explanation and cry vulgar cor- 
ruption should remember. 

‘he moves in mysterious ways 
his wonders to perform’ 


MEDIA MOVES 
everley Anderson, has 
left ‘Black on _ Black’ 


for Nationwide, Lincoln Brown 
has left ‘Ebony’ for ‘Black on 


Black’ and who knows what 
other media moves and turna- 
bouts are a foot. 

Now | know one shouldn't 
be moral about the intention 
of our media personalities to 
further their careers, but if one 
reads articles about them, glances 
at their job applications or 
listens to their job interviews 
using the black media as a step- 
ping stone to the top never ever 
appears as an objective. Theirs is 
always a committment to build 
the particular programme _ be- 
cause blacks need it. 

They offer treatise on the 
plight of blacks, on the urgent 
need for permanent and seriotts 
black programmes and all kinds 
of high-falutin ideas and morals 
aimed at remedying the black 
condition. Yet, let the opportu- 
nity present itself and off they 
fly. Their committment becomes 
crystal clear. 


GAIRY IS AWANTED MAN 


Dee Prime Minister 
of Grenada, Sir Eric Gairy, 
is unwanted by some and wanted 
by others. He appeared in 
Barbados recently and was given 
a four week visitors permit. 
His stay was quite brief. He took 
it upon himself to hold a press 
conference in the capital, Bridge- 
town, and was promptly de- 
ported. Trinidad and Tobago 
refused him permission to land, 

The press conference was 
certainly a bizarre event. Gairy 
raised the whereabouts of his 
gold. Yes, his gold! He claims 
to have left % of a million 
pounds worth of the metal at 
his St. Georges home when he 
fled in 1979. 

‘Gairy is a wanted man’, 
sang the Grenadian — born 
calypsonian the Mighty Sparrow 
Wanted he still is by the Peoples 
Revolutionary Government of 
Grenada, fer murder and con- 
spiracy to murder. The lesser 
crime of plundering the Trea- 
sury to meet his golden desires 
still remains on the books. 


CAMPAIGN 
Trail 


DARCUS HOWE 


ASIANS ON STRIKE 
The Black Trade Unionists Soli- 


darity Movement has issued a: 


call for the support of workers 
on official strike at Britains Ltd 
in Walthamstow, East London. 
Two hundred TGWU members 
are on strike for better pay and 
conditions and a reduction in 
working hours. 

The majority of the work- 
force is Asian and they have to 
work a compulsory 50 hour and 
+ 46% hour week. The highest paid 
niale: workers receive £2 per 
hour for a 50 hour week while 
women workers get £1.70 an 
hour for a 39 hour week. 

Workers can be contacted at 
the toy manufacturers, Britains 
Ltd, Blackhorse Lane, Waltham- 
stow London E.17. 


CHEEMA MUST STAY 
Southall Rignts are on the 
campaign trail to prevent the 
deportation of Mr Cheema, a 
resident of Southall. He came to 
the UK as a visitor and towards 
the end of his stay met and 
married a woman who was born 
here. The Home Office refused 
his application to stay, but they 
were overruled by the adjudica- 
tor who found that the marriage 
was genuine. 

The case has been through 
the High Court and the Court 
of Appeal, complicated as it was 
by the fact that Cheema’s wife 
had 
pregnant. The Home Office fin- 
ally decided to deport him on the 
grounds that his presence in the 
UK was not “conducive to 
public good”. The reason? They 
claim that he had participated in 
a marriage of convenience. 

For further details contact 
Cheema Must Stay Campaign, 
54 High Street, Southall. 


left him after becoming. 


MALIKA AND DAUGHTER 
MUST STAY 


Moroccan born Malika Benk- 
helefa and her eight year old 
daughter face deportation after 
spending seven years in this 
country. Malika came to Britain 
with her daughter in 1976 to 
join her husband who was work- 
ing here. She left him and lived 
at a women’s refuge. For five 
years Malika had no permanent 
home. During this time her 
husband left the country and 
divorced her. 

In May 1982 the Home Office 
‘started deportation proceedings 
against her. Malika appealed 
against deportation and had her 
appeal turned down. She is now 
appealing against that decision. 
Contact: Malika Defence Cam- 
paign, 439 Harrow Road, Lon- 
don W.10 01-960 5746. 


RESIST WAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The Committee on South Afri- 


.can War Resisters require support 


for Billy Paddock and Peter 
Hathorn who are presently im- 
prisoned in Pretoria Central jail 
for refusing to be conscripted 
into the apartheid armed forces, 
Under new laws, introduced 
earlier this year, South African 
conscientious objectors 
ace six year sentences. Pad- 
dock and Hathorn are currently 
serving one year jail sentences 
and face further military call ups 
and further imprisonment after 
they are released. 

Contact COSAWR BM Box 
2190 London, WCIN 3XX. 


VICTORY 
TO 


SWAPO! 


SUPPORT FOR NAMIBIA 

The Namibia Support Com- 
mittee gives notice of an Inter- 
national Week of Action on 
Namibia. The week organised 
by the Support Committee and 
Anti-Apartheid begins on Octo- 
ber 27 and ends on November 
2. A march will be held on 
October 29. 


HOMEWORKERS IN 
SOUTHWARK 


Home workers in Southwark are 
on the move against poor rates 
of pay, bad working conditions, 
little legal protection and few 
employment rights. 

The campaign claims that 
homeworking is done out of 
necessity, to pay the bills and 


feed the family. The Southwark 
group will develop links with 
the long-established Homework- 
ing Campaign in Leicester. 
Contact: Maureen, Southwark 
Employment Unit, 135 Rye 
Lane, Peckham, London SE15. 
01-732 9727 


now, 


RACIST ATTACKS (1) 


Another campaign against racist 
attacks has been launched in 
Southall. Raj Thakur, an Asian 
youth, received multiple stab 
wounds in a fracas with skin- 
heads. Southall Rights complain 
that the police showed a distinct 
lack of concern when the stab- 
bing was reported. They refused 
to arrest the skinheads who 
were identified by an _ eye- 
witness. 


| Contact Southall Rights, 54 High 


Street, Southall, Middx. Tel:571 
4920 or 843 0094 


DIVIDED FAMILIES 


The Bangladesh Divided Families 
Campaign claims that some of 
their members have been waiting 
10 years for their wives and 
children to join them in this 
country, Most of them are 
British. A demonstration in 
Manchester was held on Satur- 
day September 3 as part of an 
effort to make the campaign 
national. The campaign calls for 
support for the fundamental 
rights of its members to family 
life. 

Contact: Bangladesh Cultural 
Centre, Main Road, Oldham, 
Lanc s 061-678 4742. 


RACIST ATTACKS (Il) 
Three brothers, all Asians, have 
been arrested and charged by 
West Yorkshire police after they 
defended themselves against 
racist attacks. They have been 
charged with actual bodily harm, 
damage to police property and 
breach of the peace. A further 
six Asian youths have also been 
charged. 

During recent months the 
Asian community in Dewsbury 
and Batley has experienced an 
ever increasing number of racist 
attacks. The charges against the 
nine arose out of an incident 
which took place on July 24 
outside the Scarborough Hotel 
when one of the brothers re- 
ceived a fractured skull. 

Contact Dewsbury Defence 
Committee, 93 Little Horton 
Ave, Bradford. 


TAMIL SOLIDARITY 
The Asian Collective of East 
London is organising in solid- 
arity with the Tamil-speaking 
people of Sri Lanka. 

The campaign demands the 
complete protection of Tamil- 
speaking people, immediate re- 
lief for Tamil refugees, an in- 
ternational inquiry into the 
cause of the current holocaust 
and the right of the Tamil- 
speaking people to decide their 
own fate. 


‘Contact the Asian Collective at 
‘01-249 9452 or 01-552 2248, 


Race Today 


SCRIBE NOW/SUBSCRIBE NOW/SUBSCRIBE 


Do you want news and analysis of events which 
concern and pre-occupy the Asian, West Indian 
and African community here in the United King- 
dom? Do you want to know what is happening in 
the Caribbean, Asia, Africa. Do you want thorough 
criticisms of books, plays, films and records? If 
you do then ‘Race Today’ is the magazine for you. 
Make sure of your copy and subscribe now. 


Your annual subscription would include RACE 
TODAY REVIEW our annual issue which concen- 
trates exclusively on the cultural artefacts produced 
by the Black and Asian communities in the UK and 
internationally. Subscription Rates: Britain £6.00 


Abroad £7.00 or 


£14.00 


Institutions Britain 


£15.00 Institutions Abroad £18.00. 
165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU 
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The Third International Book Fair of Radical 
Black & Third World Books and the International 
Book Fair Festival Week will take place from Sun- 
day, April 1st to Sunday, April 8th 1984 at Acton 
Town Hall, Acton, London W3, England. 

This is one of the major events in Britain which 
is a genuine meeting of the continents for writers, 


“It’s a beautiful evening. I’m drunk with it in fact it’s the 


most beautiful reading I’ve ever attended”’ 
Edward Kamau Brathwaite 


International Poetry Reading 


A\loum and Cassette 


This event was recorded and is now available on double album and 
cassette. Relive or hear for the first time the magic of that evening with 


Featured Artistes 


Abdilatif Abdalla (Tanzania) E A Markham (Montserrat) 
John Agard (Guyana) Jack Mapanje (Malawi) 
James Berry (Jamaica) Odia Ofeimun (Nigeria) 
Valerie Bloom (Jamaica) Oku Onuora (Jamaica) 
Edward Kamau Brathwaite (Barbados) Okot P’Bitek (Uganda) 
Accabre Huntley (Britain) Cecil Rajendra (Malaysia) 
Mahmood Jamal (India) Pedro Perez Sarduy (Cuba) 
Linton Kwesi Johnson (Jamaica) Mustaq Singh (Pakistan) 
Christopher Laird (Trinidad) Michael Smith (Jamaica) 


Frederick Williams (Jamaica) 


Walter Rodney 
and the 
Question of 
Power 


CLR James 


publishers, distributors, booksellers, artists, musici- 


ans, film makers, and the people who inspire and 


consume their creative productions. 

The Book Fair will be held for three (3) days 
and will begin. on Thursday, 5th April 1984 and 
end on Saturday, 7th April 1984. 

If you have not participated before and would 
like to participate this time, now is the time to 
contact the organisers: Bogle—L’Ouverture Pub- 
lications, New Beacon Books and Race Today 
Publications at 76 Stroud Green Road, London 
N4, England or telephone us on 01-579 4920; 
01-272 4889; 01-737 2268. 


become a fighting suoscrioer 


to RACE TODAY 
and get these new titles 


FREE 


Race Today, I65 Railton Road, Herne Hill, 
London SE24 OLU, Telephone 01-737 2268 


American Soldiers: Foes or Potential Allies? 
ZOLTAN GROSSMAN 


The deployment of Cruise missiles in Britain and Europe is the major target of the anti-nuclear 
peace movement. Accompanying the missiles will be hundreds of American soldiers whose job 
it will be to protect, service and of course set in motion these awesome instruments of destruction. 


Zoltan Grossman, an activist in the American peace movement, outlines traditions of revolt 
within the American military and offers the European peace movement an approach to political 
campaigning among the US Armed Forces. 
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Ever since the end of World War II, the European 
attitude toward stationed US military personnel 
has been ambivalent at best. Now, with the ever- 
increasing prospects of war in the Third World and 
a Third World War, that attitude has turned to 
hostility. Much of the world no longer accepts the 
idea of being a battlefield or staging ground for the 
Pentagon, and is letting Americans in the military 
know it. What people may not know is that US 
Armed Forces personnel have often shared that 
opinion and acted on it. 

As early as 1945, soldiers and sailors were de- 
manding a postwar military demobilization and 
tickets home. Starting in Manila, they formed a 
huge and successful movement that may have 
prevented a US war against China later in the 
decade. During the Indochina War, the military 
ranks carried out mass resistance on bases and 
ships in Southeast Asia, the Pacific, US and Europe. 
Today, there is evidence that the movements 
against nuclear weapons and Third World inter- 
ventions are making an impact within the US 
Armed Forces both at home and in Europe. To 
understand this history, and where it might lead, 
one must see how resistance within the military 
varies strongly according to rank, class and race. 
With that understanding, European movements 
may see the potential role of US military person- 
nel against the policies of the Pentagon. 


THE LEGACY OF VIETNAM 
Resistance within the US military was instrumental 
in ending the Vietnam War by making the ranks 
‘politically unreliable’. This is well documented in 
the book Soldiers in Revolt by David Cortright. 
Servicemen and women were heavily influenced by 
the antiwar and Black liberation movements back 
home, as well as by personal contact with Indo- 
chinese civilians. Personnel in all service branches 
carried out explicitly political actions, signing anti- 
war petitions, wearing buttons and patches, dis- 
obeying orders, avoiding battles, passing information 
to the antiwar movement and carrying out strikes, 
sit-ins, rebellions as well as physical action against 
equipment and officers. The breakdown in dis- 
cipline was evidenced by high levels of political 
organising, racial conflict, conscientious objection, 
drug use, desertion and being absent without leave 
(AWOL). 

At one time in 1972, three aircraft carriers on 
war duty were simultaneously out of commission, 
one by a Black uprising on board and two by 
internal sabotage. After the war, GI publications 
continued in Europe, though the GI organisations 
declined. Nevertheless, the potential does exist for 
similar resistance among US personnel to the new 
military buildup. 

US Military resistance was not simply sparked by 
the period of the Vietnam War and military draft. 
Disobedience was greatest not among draftees, but 
among enlistees, who have a more working-class 
background and expect more out of the service. 


In West German bases, Vietnam was -an issue 
secondary to racism and living conditions, but 
nevertheless resistance was stronger than in the 
US. The aversion of Gls to being cannon fodder in 
the Third World continued after the Paris Truce 
through the 1973 Middle East War and the current 
Central American War. Antiwar activist, Michael 
Klare, insists that the Gls he’s talked with “’... are 
more radical against Third World intervention than 
any white college students.’” That radicalism may 
be one reason why the Pentagon has turned in- 
creasingly toward more capital-intensive, high- 
technology weapons systems which only elite units 
can operate. The unreliability of soldiers of colour 
is One reason for the reintroduction of draft reg- 
istration. Washington cannot help South Africa 
with Black troops; and Spanish-speaking and 
Native American troops may be a worry in Cen- 
tral America. A draft would bring in more white, 
middle-class and reliable fighters, even more so 
since it is precisely the ‘‘disenfranchised’’ youth 
who have the highest rate of non-compliance with 
draft registration. 


RACISM AND THE ECONOMIC DRAFT 
Questions of racism have become integral in the 
fight against the US military buildup. The funds 
for the buildup have come largely out of cuts in 
funding for Third World communities in the US; 
youth unemployment already runs over 40-60 per 
cent in the ghettoes, barrios and reservations. The 
shattered communities have thus provided far more 
than their share of cannon fodder for the military. 
Blacks alone make up 30 per cent of all US per- 
sonnel; the figure is much higher when one looks 
at the lower ranks, those in combat positions, 
military prisoners and Army personnel. Blacks and 
Latinos were put in the front lines in Vietnam, 
and ended up with most of the casualties. Com- 
inanding officers give blacks dishonourable dis- 
charges at a rate four times higher than whites; and 
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only 6.2 per cent of the officer corps is black. The 
prevelance of racism has been the major triggering 
point for political defiance in the military. Most of 
the rebellions during Vietnam were led by blacks, 
but some were later joined by whites and Puerto 
Ricans, and took on a more explicitly antiwar 
character (sometimes openly revolutionary). After 
a 1970 incident in Nelligen, West Germany, a 
black GI said, ‘‘there is no racial problem among 
(lower-ranking, Gls). . . That’s one thing our dem- 
onstration proved.’’ However, clashes with white 
personnel have become common. Recently, when 
five black sailors were attacked by Ku Klux Klan 
sailors on a Navy ship, they sued their superior 
officers (the KKK is also on European bases). 
Recently, the Supreme Court ruled on the case, 
saying that superior officers cannot be brought to 
court. This is in contrast to the non-judicial punish- 
ment that an officer can legally inflict on personnel. 
Europeans have also directed racism against Gls, in 
bars, stores, housing, etc., and the West German 
government has asked Washington to limit the 
number of stationed black Gls. Racism plays a role 


in the ‘economic draft’, and continues after the 
youth from Third World communities have been 


drawn into the military. 

It is clear that most of the ‘minority’ and white 
working-class Americans who join the military do 
so simply because they cannot find any other job 
back home. But it is difficult to acquire job skills 
within the military. Only 12 per cent cf veterans 
surveyed say their training helped them in finding 
a civilian job. Shooting an M-16 or laying land 
mines does not gain employment; and for socially- 
useful occupations it is impossible to compete 
against millions of civilians and other ex-personnel. 
Economic conditions for US troops in Europe are 
atrocious. Many are on food stamps and cannot 
afford European prices, with their low wages. The 
disparity between the recruiter’s promises and the 
harsh reality of military life has driven many en- 
listees to alcohol and drugs. Military enlistees are 
simply ‘workers in uniform’, and outreach to them 
can be done in a similar way to workers in war- 
related industries, on the basis of mutual support. 
People should not be forced to choose between 
unemployment and being a member of the Armed 
Forces. 


MILITARY RESISTANCE IN THE ‘80s 
What is the potential for action within the US 
military against nuclear war? Even in the early- 
1970's, there were incidents of sabotage against 
nuclear-related equipment in Karlsruhe and Neu- 
Ulm (where seven rocket-launcher platforms were 
fire-bombed in 1973). In the period 1975-78, over 
15,000 US personnel were removed from access to 
nuclear weaponry, many because of ‘hesitations’ or 
‘imbalances’ acquired on the job. Recently, one 
Dutch soldier simply refused to guard US nuclear 
weaponry, and was arrested. Some West German 
and Japanese groups report that they have received 
vital nuclear information from within the US 


Armed Forces. The more technical the military job, 
the more likely that the person holding that job 
will feel a loyalty to the military. This is especially 
true with the more elite Air Force, though even 
Air Force personnel were defiant during Vietnam. 
The potential for resistance is highest among those 
in the nuclear service areas, those lower-ranking 
personnel who repair, maintain, transport and guard 
the delivery systems. 

The threat of Third World intervention or bio- 
chemical war perhaps stirs more resentment 
among the ranks than the more abstract, removed 
nuclear threat. Recruits are often horrified by the 
chemical drills they are forced to endure (today 
many veterans are dying from exposure they had 
to defoliants in Indochina). And recently, the US 
Navy has expressed concern about its ships being 
spread too thin between Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Lebanon, Libya and Iran, since the morale of sai- 
lors is low when leaves are cancelled. 

Some officials also have very serious concerns 
about the ‘morale’ of women in the Armed Forces. 
Since economically-related enlistments have gone 
up, the military has restricted jobs to women 
which were previously open. This has made it 
nearly impossible to acquire a useful skill. Subject 
to discrimination and sexual harassment, women 


are quickly losing their perceptions of the military 
as a ‘liberating’ occupation. With women making 
up eight per cent of the Armed Forces, the Penta- 
gon is worried. 

In many antiwar actions in the US and Europe, 
peace activists have been surprised by the openness 
of lower-enlisted military personnel, particularly 
blacks and women. During an attempt to stop the 
M-X missile test in California, woman soldiers 
flashed anti-nuclear buttons and whispered support 
during arrests. Two soldiers participated in the 
blockade, and one Air Force guard actually dropped 
his baton and joined a picket. One disarmament 
activist commented on the soldiers: 

“Their commanding officer and the base 

psychologist had prepared them for 1960s-type- 

dirty-hippies that were unemployed and spent 

all their time travelling the country going from 
demo to demo. . . Anyway, our good inter- 
action with the military came from our respect 


ee... ~ seed sate 
‘\ young American burning his draft card in public 
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for their position in the service, and their 
curiousity as to what we were all about. Part of 
our week-long adventure was to try to politicise 
people we came into contact with. And | think 
that was one of our major successes. 

At another California blockade, this one block- 
ing an arms shipment to El Salvador, two women 
Army privates (who had been taking Spanish for 
Latin American intelligence purposes) cut off their 
insignia and joined the blockaders. Their action 
echoed those of another private who participated 
in uniform in a Colorado anti-nuclear rally, six 
sailors who attended a Central America rally near 
Chicago, and two Air Force junior officers who 
marched in the huge New York rally in 1982. A 
few personnel have gone AWOL for political rea- 
sons; one Navy woman spent weeks in solitary con- 
finement wearing only a blanket after going AWOL. 
Most military resisters face harassment or court 
martial, but some cases have been dismissed due to 
the Command’s fear of publicity for them. Some- 
times politically-active personnel get granted con- 
scientious objector status simply as an effort to 
get rid of them. 

The deployment of first-strike weapons systems 
in Europe brings with it a new potential for resist- 
ance, because the actions at bases put pressure on 
personnel to choose sides. At Seneca Army Depot 
in New York, home of the Pershing I! and Neutron 
Bomb, women’s peace actions have raised interest 
even among the Military Police. At one action, 
some black MP guards requested songsheets, and 
others have discussed the issues with the women. 
One MP officer summed up the contradictions 
within the troops when he told the women: “’My 
men are scared and confused. They want to come 
down and kill all of you. But they also want to 
come down and join all of you” 

On the other side of the Atlantic, US personnel 
and family members have been punished for ‘fra- 
ternization’ with British peace protestors, giving 
illicit encouragement with whispers, gestures and 
discussions. Officers fear a repeat of the early 
1970’s, when a peace group was formed with chap- 
ters on all the US Air Force Bases in England (with 
the assistance of British activists). Now the Ameri- 
cans have been forbidden to even make eye contact 
with protesters, and an internal propaganda cam- 
paign has been started against them. Yet at one 
base, a black serviceman expressed gratitude to a 
group of peace campers who picked him up on a 
road when his own white compatriots would not 
stop. In Scotland, serious nuclear safety problems 
at a submarine base have prompted some US sailors 
to start wearing peace badges. 

On the continent, language barriers compound 
cultural, economic and political differences be- 
tween activists and personnel. US personnel are 
even more isolated in their barracks, and the 
movements are even more likely to view them only 
as mindless representatives of the Pentagon. Many 
NATO troops have marched in peace protests, and 
one US Army soldier participated in a march at the 


Pershing base in Heilbronn, despite a ban on 
Overseas political activity. Relations between the 
West German movement and the Gls are strained, 
however. The Gls have a rowdy or violent repu- 
tation in the towns. The racism directed toward 
black Gls in Germany has enhanced their distrust 
toward Germans (as towards other Europeans) in- 
side or outside of the peace movement. 

As the missile stationing draws closer, the politi- 
cal reliability of US and other NATO troops will 
become increasingly strategic to the Pentagon. 
Many troops may be put on security duty against 
protests at the missile depots, ports and airports. 
Elite US security squads, backing up European 
police and troops (such as those at Ramstein and 
Greenham Common) have been given ‘shoot-to-kill’ 
orders should protestors cross into high-restricted 
zones. The security apparatus is using the threat 
of ‘nuclear terrorism’ as a pretext for this move. 
It is impossible to tell at this point whether it 
will involve lower-ranking regular troops in a role 
other than inside the bases. One US newsreporter 
ominously wrote, ‘‘What happens if a protest gets 
completely out of control and American soldiers 
find themselves under attack’’. Western Europe 
may witness the first use of US troops against its 
citizens in the postwar era. 

It is in this context that resistance within the US 
Armed Forces can be heightened. Troops are told 
they are stationed to ‘protect Western Europe’, and 
now they are being told that Western Europeans 
are the ‘enemy’, who they may be told to fire upon. 
Troops refused to be deployed against protesters 
several times in the Vietnam era, and some let the 
protesters know what was happening. Certainly, 
this type of resistance today is only in an embryonic 
form, but it is still greater than in the first years 
after the US invasion of Vietnam. Resistance may 
grow out of issues seemingly unrelated to militar- 
ism, racism, sexism, officer abuses, military law, 
and economic and safety conditions. It is up to 
Europeans to build up trust between the movement 
and US military personnel. Anti-imperialism or 
anti-Americanism is fine, if it takes into account 
class differences within the American social struc- 
ture. The system is the issue, not the people. 
Military personnel can be understood as the first 
victims of militarism. It may seem like a contradic- 
tion, but one way to oppose US. militarism is to 
maintain mutual support and respect with people 
in the US Armed Forces. This is no less true in the 
US of the 1980's than in Russia in 1917, South 
Vietnam in 1975 or Iran in 1978. 


BUILDING TRUST 
How can Europeans build trust between the peace 
movement and US Armed Forces personnel? There 
have been many attempts at outreach which have 
failed, partially because they were based on the 
premise of asking one-way support of the move- 
ment. Two-way, mutual support is very compli- 
cated and delicate, but it is necessary to any 
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strategy. 

Write leaflets to the Americans; try to speak with 
them in pubs or MacDonalds. Give them materials 
or tapes in simple English, explaining why Euro- 
peans are so angry at the missiles and US militar- 
ism (they are allowed to take one piece of litera- 
ture). Whenever possible, have sympathetic US 
civilians write and talk to the personnel, especially 
veterans. They are much more open to someone 
who knows American language and culture. In 
your protests, confront senior officers and military 
equipment, not regular troops or guards. Think of 
how troops perceive you and life in Europe. 


Make clear to local people that you don’t con- 
sider the US personnel to be the enemy. Confront 
US officers, European troops, local people and 
peace activists who unnecessarily hassle lower- 
ranking Americans. Do publicity if conditions on 
the base are bad; channel service people’s comp- 
laints to the media. Keep their identities strictly 
confidential — otherwise they may be imprisoned. 
Remember: the personnel will be torn between 
fighting you and joining you. They may take 
action if they know they will receive outside help. 


Once contacts are made, show your sincerity in 
action. During Vietnam, this meant setting up 
coffee houses and bookshops, church sanctuaries 
for resisting soldiers, and help in publishing sol- 
diers’ newspapers. It also means organising demon- 
strations and legal help for victims of military 
injustice, racism, sexism and heterosexism; concerns 
of personnel on the base could be incorporated 
into your demands. One possibility is a boycott of 
local establishments which discriminate against 
blacks. 


All aspects of militarism and military life affect 
people in the Armed Forces, so they should be 
interconnected in outreach. Nuclear, conventional, 
biochemical and electronic weaponry affect 
soldiers more than anyone, both on the battle- 
field and in accidents. El Salvador and the Persh- 
ings are part of the same military machine, even if 


peace activists work separately. This is especially 
true as Europe is the staging ground for US opera- 
tions in Africa and the Mideast, where convention- 
al and nuclear war is most likely to break out. 
Incorporate this in your leaflets and discussions. 


Do not underestimate either the potential or 
complexity of anti-authoritarian and anti-mili- 
tarist consciousness within the Armed Forces. A 
soldier’s loyalty to the Army may be strong even 
if s/he doesn’t want to go to war; a GI may hate 
the Army with a passion while favouring militar- 
ism and racism. Similarly, a black GI can very 
easily be pro-militarist. The movement and the 
ranks do have one vital thing in common — they 
are both against the officers and generals who 
make decisions over the lives of people all over the 
world. The goal is to widen the fissures within the 
US Armed Forces. This is not an easy task, and 
many Americans may respond with confrontation 
and rudeness not suited to refined tastes. Having 
seen the brutal realities of the military, the soldiers 
are not going to be moved by visions of a harmoni- 
ous transition to a world of doves and smiling suns. 
They want action with results, and to gain a sense 
of their own power. The impact of ten conscious 
soldiers may be greater than that of 10,000 civil- 
ians. With the missile stationing and war in the 
Third World looming, the importance of winning 
over some of the US Armed Forces personnel 
has never been greater. 


For more information: Wager 306 N. Brooks St, Box 318 
Madison WI 53715 USA 

Black Veterans for Social Justice 1119 Fulton St. Brooklyn, 
NY 11238 USA 

Vietnam Veterans Against War PO Box 25592 Chicago IL 
60625 USA 

Black Vanguard Resource Centre Box 6289 Norfolk VA 
23508 USA 

NLG Military Law Task Force 1168 Union, Suite 400 San 
Diego, CA 93101 USA 

Quaker House 223 Hillside Ave. Fayetteville NC 28301 
USA 

Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors (CCCO) 
1251 2nd Ave. San Francisco CA 94122 USA. 
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US Military 


Resistance 
in Europe 


This is a partial listing of the incidents 
of rebellion among US military person- 
nel in Europe in the period 1966-75. 
It does not include resistance on board 
ships docked in European ports. Nor 
does it include the countless incidents 
of insubordination, racial conflict, drug 
use, work stoppage, absence without 
leave, conscientious objection and politi- 
cal defiance. The information is from 
the book Soldiers in Revolt, by D. 
Cortright. 


Aschaffenburg — 9 Oct. “70 — 100 black 
and white Gls threaten strike in the 3rd 
Medical Batallion over harassment and 
living conditions. Black Panther group 
active in barracks; German activists help 
in newspaper distribution. 

Augsburg — Oct. ‘69 — Over 100 Gls 
attend films and meetings against the 
war. 

Nov. ‘71 — 80 blacks of the 1st Infan- 
try Division sit in at the Brigadier 
General’s HO, threatening strike action. 
The sit-in prompts an investigation of 
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on-base and off-base discrimination. 
Bad Hersfeld — Sept. ‘70 — White, black 
and Puerto Rican soldiers protest harass- 
ment and discrimination, 50 go onstrike. 
Bad Kreuznach — The Road newspaper 
published during ‘71. Fire does exten- 
sive damage in ‘73. 

Baumholder — American Servicemen’s 
Union (ASU) publishes Gig Sheet and 
Dig It. Hundreds of thousands dollars 
damage in fire in ‘73. 

Berlin — 20 August *70 — Fight between 
white NCO and black GI sparks a clash 
at McNair Barracks. In ‘70 — ‘71, Gls 
publish Can You Bear McNair. Forward, 
Up Against the Wall and Where It’s At 
newspapers also published by Gls with 
help from German activists. 22 January 
‘73, — GI demonstration against Army 
crackdown on troops. 

Bitburg AFB — Sept. ‘73 — Council for 
Rights and Equality founded by blacks 
who publish Write On newspaper. Heavy 
damage caused by fires. 

Butzbach — 10 Feb. ‘73 — Fifty sol- 
diers, civilians and attorneys form 
Committee for GI Rights, in response to 
Army crackdown on dissent and drug 
use. One year later, judge rules in favor 
of GI lawsuit against Army repression. 
The Committee publishes The Truth 


enham Com- 


during ‘73. The Bridge newspaper is 
published by ‘The American Group’ 
during 1972-74. 

Darmstadt — 18 July ‘71 — Blacks and 
whites clash in the 73rd Signal Batal- 
lion mess hall. Though the Army admits 
that whites attacked first, two black Gls 
are arrested, sparking a demonstration. 
53 are arrested, 29 put on trial but are 
released because of publicity. 

England — ‘70 — British activists hold a 
reception for US airmen, leading to the 
formation of People Emerging Against 
Corrupt Establishment (PEACE), with 
local reps and chapters on all eight USAF 
bases. 

31 May ‘71 — 300 Airmen with their 
families present an antiwar petition to 
the US Embassy. 

1 August “71 — Second protest against 
ban on overseas assembly. In ‘73, air- 
men publish Stars and Stripes; in ‘74 
they publish Separated From Life at 
RAF/USAF Alconbury. 

Frankfurt — Soldiers of the 97th 
General Hospital publish Venceremos 
during ‘69-’70. Black Panther Gls pub- 
lish Voice of the Lumpen in ‘70-71. 
German and US civilians start the Weve 
Got the BrASS newspaper and the First 
Amendment coffee house. 

28 Oct. “72 — Major GI antiwar demon- 
stration. 

Fulda — Sept. ‘71 — 200 soldiers pro- 
test poor living conditions, 56 are court- 
martialled. 

Giessen — The Giessen Eagle is published 
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Cover of War Resisters International leaflet 


during ‘70. 

Grafenworr — Sept. ‘69 — Over 100 Gls 
hold meetings on Vietnam War and mili- 
tary injustice. 

Hanau — Speak Out Newspaper pub- 
lished by Gls during ‘69. 

Heidelberg — 4 July ‘70 — Over 1000 
Gls, mostly black, attend conference 
at the University, issuing demands for a 
US withdrawal from SE Asia and Africa, 
and an end to racism and injustice in the 
Army. White Gls form Soldiers for 
Democratic Action and publish Ca// Up. 
Lawyers Military Defense Committee 
formed in ‘73. Numerous other pub- 
lications circulated: R/TA Notes, Act, 
Graffitti, About Face, Fightback, Seize 
the Time and The Next Step. 

Hohenfels — 21 May ‘70 — Blacks of 
the 1st Batallion/26th Infantry rebel 
after base commander ignores their 
grievances. 

Kaiserslautern — May ‘69 — Fifty 
soldiers pass out antiwar leaflets across 
from Daenner Barracks. The Ash news- 
paper published. Soldiers of the 440th 
Signal Batallion publish the Proper- 
gander in ‘70-'71. 

Karlsruhe — Black Dissent Group active 
in Smiley Barracks; Black Tribunal for 
Awareness and We are Somebody Too 
are both published in ‘71. Black and 
white Gls raid the 78th Engineers Batal- 
lion commander's office, exec offices, 
and 23 trucks of the Atomic Demoli- 
tion Maintenance Section. Using Molotov 
cocktails and pickaxes, they thus delay 
scheduled field exercises. Two major 
arson incidents occur in ‘72. 

Kirch Goens — 22 Dec. ‘70 — Troops of 
the 36th Infantry at Ayers Barracks, fed 
up with harassment and poor living con- 
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ditions, go on a rampage against officers’ 
club and HQ, setting off artillery 
simulators. 

Mannheim — Unsatisfied black soldiers 
(UBS) group active here and in Heidel- 
berg — in Patton, Coleman, Mannheim 
and Turley Barracks. UBS publishes 
About Face and issued Call for Justice 
in ‘70. 

13 March *70 — Hundreds of stockade 
inmates, mostly black, revolt after the 
beating death of a prisoner. They fight 
MPs and German police, who have dogs 
and fire hoses. 

6 Oct. ‘70 — Stockade prisoners refuse 
to move from morning work formation, 
leading to improvements in conditions. 
Nellingen — July-Aug. ‘70 — Civil War 
within the 903rd HEM Company after 
new commander institutes severe discip- 
linary measures. In the 71st Mainten- 
ance Batallion, even suspected drug 
users have all their rights taken away 
and belongings confiscated. Black and 
white Gls in different units fight back 
with firebombings, bomb threats, flatt- 
ening tyres on officers’ cars, etc. 

21 Sept. ‘70 — Black and white Gls 
threaten to blow up base, prompting 
MPs to impose curfew, which is broken 
by 100 Gls who hold a three-hour 
demonstration. 

Neu Ulm — 20 Aug. ‘70 — After in- 
creased racial repression, four 5-ton 
trucks are firebombed by personnel of 
the 1st Batallion/81st Artillery, causing 
£55,000 damage. 

1 May ‘73 — The same nuclear missile 
unit reacts against repressive Army 
policies — 38 trucks and 7 rocket- 
launcher platforms are sabotaged. In 
‘72 — ‘73. The Word is published by 
soldiers of Wiley Barracks. 

Nuremburg — Sugar is poured into the 
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tanks of 59 vehicles, including self- 
propelled cannons, of the 3rd Batal- 
lion/17th Artillery. 

Paris — France is safe territory for Gl 
Organisations such as RITA — Resisters 
in the Army. R/ITA Notes, Zero, The 
Act, and Second Front are all pub- 
lished by Gls in Paris. 

Schwabach — 16 March ‘73 — Molotov 
cocktails explode in the 1st Squadron/ 
1st US Cavalry HQ. 

Schwabisch Gmund — The Witness 
newspaper published by Gls in the 4th 
Batallion/41st Artillery. 

Schweinfurt — 29 May ‘70 — Black re- 
bellion flares in the 3rd Infantry Divi- 
sion at Ledward Barracks after a Ger- 
man merchant refuses to sell to blacks. 
Armed MPs face 150 rebels in front of 
1st Brigade HO. New Testament pub- 
lished in ‘72—‘73. 

Stuttgart — Black Action group active 
in Panzer Barracks, publishing Exposure. 
Black Gls clash with German pulice in 
thei 

Wiesbaden — March ‘71 — 700 troops of 
the 77th Artillery at Camp Pieri sign 
petition against discrimination, harass- 
ment and poor living conditions, with a 
pledge not to re-enlist unless improve- 
ments are made. Mass GI strike threaten- 
ed in post gym gathering. FTA With 
Pride becomes successful all-GI paper in 
‘72 — 73. 
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__Steppingstones __ 


A Literary Anthology 
Toward Liberation 


Call for Manuscripts 


Steppingstones, a quarterly journal, wel- 
comes manuscripts. Poems Short Stories 
Plays Essays and Criticism will be con- 
sidered. 

The theme of Steppingtones is liberat- 
ion, a term to be taken in the broadest 
possible context of the word. Any work 
that can aid us in the struggle against 
political, economic or spiritual tyranny 
will be presented as authors wish to ex- 
plore liberation. The journal offers no 
personal bias, but serves to present fine 
literature. Steppingstones welcomes and 
encourages unsolicited materials from 
established and new authors. The cri- 
teria for publication is purpose and li- 
terary merit. 

The Winter issue will be a tribute to 
Langston Hughes, and will reflect on the 
genius of his work and legacy. 

For more information, write to: 
Steppingstones, PO Box 1856 New 
York NY 10027 US (enclose SAE) or 
call (212) 474-5063. 
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Caribbean Diary 


Local elections 
in Nevis 


The Nevis Reformation Party (NRP) 
won complete control of the island’s 
first elected Assembly. The _ party 
captured all 5 seats in the local elections 
held on August 22. 

The Assembly was created by the 
new constitution under which the twin- 
island territory became independent on 
September 19. 

Nevis acquired a self-governing status 
in order that a threatened secession 
might be avoided. Mr Simeion-Daniel, 
leader of the NRP and finance min- 
ister in the national coalition govern- 
ment, will be sworn in as the first head 
of the Nevis Assembly. 


..and Trinidad 


The Peoples National Movement (PNM) 
lost its first election in 27 years when 
the electorate went to the polls in the 
local government elections on August 8. 
The ruling party fielded 120 candidates 
contesting all the seats in the county 


hore 


The Jamaica Council for Human Rights 
has issued a strongly worded protest 
condemning the practice of the slaugh- 
ter of human beings without due pro- 
cess of law both by members of the 
security forces and communities and 
groups formed into lynch mobs. 

A case was cited in which a police- 
man shot to death an unarmed sus- 


Legal murder in Jamaica 


Scene from 1980 Jamaican general election. 


and borough councils. The PNM won 54 
seats which allowed them to maintain 
control of four municipalities albeit 
with reduced majorities. 

The opposition (dubbed the Accom- 
modation because the United Labour 
Front, the Organisation for National 
Reconstruction and the Tapia House 
Movement agreed not to oppose each 
other) won 66 seats and with them 
control of six of the seven county 
councils. 

The National Joint Action Committee, 
which came to national prominence at 
the head of the 1970 Black Power 
insurrection, contested 104 seats and 
lost deposits in all but one of them. 

The Accommodation is essentially a 
right-wing formation led as it is by the 
ONR which allegedly is financed by local 
and foreign capital. 

Local commentators ascribe the 
defeat of the ruling party to a protest 
vote against the PNM as opposed to 
affirmative support for the Accom- 
modation. Hardly surprising since the 
latter has refrained from espousing a 
clear political stance on the national 
issues which preoccupy the population. 


pected thief and pumped five bullets 
into another lying helplessly on the 
ground. Thousands of dollars were 
awarded to the survivor whereupon 
the policeman was transferred to the 
Operations Squad where he again be- 
came involved in shooting and killing 
two innocent citizens. 


Press freedom in Barbados 


‘The Beacon’, organ of the ruling 
Labour Party, advocated in a recent 
editorial the state control of the media 
and at the same time attacked journa- 
lists working at the Caribbean Broad- 
casting Corporation and ‘Voice of 
Barbados.’ 

The core of the attack stressed that 
local journalists were publishing mat- 


erial hostile to the government, in parti- 
cular the popular ‘Feedback’ programme 
which ‘The Beacon’ said should be 
brought to an end. 

A wide range of protests greeted the 
editorial, forcing Minister of Information, 
Senator Nigel Barrow, to disassociate 
the government from the article. 


Labour problems 
in Trinidad 


Trinidad continues to steam with labour 
problems. Currently, the Transport and 
Industrial Workers Union (TIWU) is in- 
volved in an industrial contract dispute 
with the state-owned Public Transport 
Service Corporation (PTSC). 

PTSC’s daily and weekly paid workers, 
members of TIWU, have been without 
an industrial agreement since the old 
one expired on December 31 1982. 
Bus drivers and conductors imposed a 
work-to-rule on June 26, in an attempt 
to force their employer to negotiate a 
new contract with them. 

Conciliation talks failed at the Min- 
istry of Labour and workers voted to 
have the matter referred to the Indus- 
trial Court. The Oilfield Workers Trade 
Union has thrown its weight in support 
of TIWU, so have the Public Service 
Association and the Union of Com- 
mercial and Industrial Workers. The 
OWTU, in a letter to TIWU, signed 


by their President General, George 
Weekes, offered “our profoundest 
solidarity”. The letter adds, ‘Rest 


assured that OWTU will do all in its 
power to support and offer solidarity 
with your struggle which we hold to be 
not, only a just one but in the national 
interest.” 


Workers laid off 
in Guyana 


The state-owned Guyana Mining Enter- 
prises (Guymine) which runs the key 
bauxite industry, has been the target of 
workers’ strikes in recent weeks. The 
main issue, as articulated by the workers, 
centered around the food shortages in 
that country. 

Management retaliated by retrenchinc 
more than 300 workers. The secretary 
of the Guyana Mine Workers Union 
(GMWU) confirmed that the 362 
workers laid off were all attached tu 
Guymine’s Linden operations and added 
that the workers were laid off ‘for their 
militancy”. 

There is more to come. Officials of 
the company aim to retrench up to 
1,721 employees from its 6,000 strong 
labour force. They claim that this is 
necessary because of a drop in world 
demand for bauxite and rising oper- 
ational costs. 
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Asian Diary 


_ Civil war 
in Pakistan 


At least five hundred people have been | 


shot and thousands detained in mili- 
tary jails by the Pakistani army as the 
Movement For Restoration of Democ- 
racy has turned into civil war in Sind. 
General Zia Ul Haq announced in August 
that he was contemplating the transfer 
of power to suitable civilians in ‘500 
days’”’. Widespread protest followed this 
announcement and_ its clarification 
which stated that Zia had not yet decided 
whether he would allow a party elec- 
tion to take place or whether there 
would be some other non-democratic 
method concocted by the army to bring 
a puppet civilian regime to power. 

The movement of students and 


Racial conflict 
in Sri Lanka 


President Junius Jayawardene of Sri 
Lanka continues to play racial politics 
in his island and seems content with 
leading it to certain disaster. The events 
of July and August in which thousands 
of Sri Lankan Tamils were slaughtered 
and driven from their homes and set- 
tlements by Sinhala murder gangs en- 
couraged by the government or by the 
Sinhala regiments of the army, have cul- 
minated in a north-south, Tamil-Sinhala, 
Hindu-Buddhist division of the country. 
Thousands of Tamils from Colombo and 
the other cities of the South have been 
brought or have fled to Jaffna and the 
surrounding districts in the north. The 
Tamil stronghold in which they feel, by 
virtue of being the majority, compara- 
tively safe. 

The Sinhalese place the blame for 
the riots and the near genocidal attacks 
on the Tamil population on the guerilla 
groups that have arisen amongst the 
Tamils to fight for a separate northern 
Ceylonese state of Eelam. 

Though the Tamils are a minority in 
Sri Lanka, they have been settled in 
Sri Lanka for as long as the Sinhala 
population and date their inhabitance of 
the island from at least two thousand 
years ago. The Tamils of southern Sri 
Lanka, the ones who work on the tea 
estates, are the descendants of the in- 
dentured labour brought in by the 
British during the Raj in the nineteenth 
century. The attacks on the tea planta- 
tion workers preceeded the attacks on 
the Tamil settlements in the cities this 
year. The tea-workers were driven by 
armed gangs of Sinhalese, sometimes by 
squads of army and navy personnel into 


politicians, which grew in strength in 
August, has been supplanted in its 
drive by the agitation amongst the 
peasantry, the working classes and 
urban poor of Sind and Baluchistan. 
The rioting in the cities of Sind has 
spread to several towns and armed 
squads have attacked government instal- 
lations and army posts. 

To demonstrate to the world that the 
agitation was not something his admin- 
istration could not handle, Zia set out 
in August to Turkey on a state visit. 
Speaking to Middle Eastern journals he 
said that Pakistan’s democratic ‘73 con- 
stitution was an inadequate vehicle of 
government as it was imbued with 
the spirit of Islam. He said he was 
looking for a successor to himself who 
would continue as he has done to “shove 


refugee camps. Their villages were burnt 
and any one under the least suspicion 
of being associated with a_ political 
organisation was taken off to jail. 
Several leaders of the moderate 
Tamil parties, who had not then associ- 
ated themselves with the guerrilla de- 
mand for Tamil secession, were thrown 
into Welikade jail by Jayawardene and 
at the end of July prison officers and 
outside armed ‘goondas’ were admitted 
to the jail to put them to death. The 
government has claimed that there was a 


riot in the prison and the Sinhala 
prisoners spontaneously killed the 
Tamils. 


Jayawardene has reluctantly turned 
to Indira Gandhi’s government in a vain 
attempt to settle the Tamil question. 
Gandhi is aware of the strong anti- 
Jayawardene and _ pro-Tamil feeling 
throughout India and has recently had 
to restrain the Tamil Nadu government, 
the state from which Tamils originate, 
from giving assistance, training and shel- 
ter to the five or six Sri Lankan Tamil 
groups whose support in the Tamil 
population has grown spectacularly 
after the massacre of their people, 
Jayawardene and his parliament have, in 
suicidal mood, banned the moderate 
parties of Tamil representation and re- 
moved them from the parliament, put- 
ting an effective end themselves to any 
Tamil representation that could in time 
have had a dialogue with Sinhala opinion. 


Islamic values through everybody’s 
throat whether he (sic) likes it or not.” 

Two Pakistani army divisions have 
been sent into the towns of Sind. 
Amongst internationally exiled Pakistani 
politicians there is the vaguest murmur 
of ‘doing a Bangladesh’ and demanding 
secession from Pakistan, even inviting 
Indira Gandhi and the Indian army to 
come to the aid of the civilian popula- 
tion of Sind to bring down the mili- 
tary regime and fight its predominantly 
Punjabi army. 

The regime meanwhile insists that 
the agitation is Indian inspired and the 
liberators of Sind and various other 
guerilla groups operating against the 
army have been trained in India and in 
Afghanistan by the pro-Russian regime. 


Janata 
in new clothes 


The Opposition parties of India have 
once again sought to make common 
their anti-Indira cause and are going 
into fast and instant partnership to pro- 
vide the population of India with an 
alternative party of government. _ 

The merger was promptea by the 
rumour that Indira might call a snap 
election before the due date of ‘85 in 
order to strike while the opposition was 
fragmented. The strongest figure to 
emerge in the coalition is Mr Chandra 
Sekar. He recently walked 2000 miles 
on a pilgrimage all over India to establish 
his Gandhian credentials and to ‘learn 
about the people’. The gesture may 
have gained him some notoriety and 
given him a certain cloak of wisdom, 
but it can’t have taught him how to 
put together a coalition from the riff- 
raff that have floated around Indira for 
the last fifteen years and turn a gaggle 
of opportunists, disgraced in the eyes 
of the India public, into a party of 
government. Already their strongest 
young voice, that of Harvard trained 
Subramaniam Swami, a man known to 
have flirted with the fascist Hindu 
extremists of the Jan Sangh, has raised 
a dissenting voice. He wants nothing to 
do with old dogs trying new tricks. 


31st Anniversary 
Mau Mau Freedom Fighters Day 


on Thursday October 20, 1983. At the Africa Centre 38 King Street Covent 
Garden London EC2. 7pm. Entry £1.00 or 50p unwaged/students. 
Performing: Linton Kwesi Johnson — Dub Poet Vahareque — Chilean Music 
Group The African Dawn — Kenyan Singers Photo Exhibition. 
Organised by the Committee for the Release of Political Prisoners in Kenya 
76 Stroud Green Road Finsbury Park London N4. Telephone 01-272 4889. 
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In Honour 


of Martyrs 


WILLIAM LANE 


& is The group of three Ameri- 

can carpenters and a dozen 
or so Nicaraguans stood for a moment 
smiling in the already intense morning 
sun. The bus that had dropped off the 
Americans slowly roared away on down 
the unpaved street and disappeared leav- 
ing a long veil of dust hanging in the air. 
All around as far as the eye could see 
stretched the streets of simple, mostly 
hand-built houses of the village of San 
Rafael in the area of Tipitapa about 
seven kilometers west of Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

From the shade of her porch across 
the way a woman holding a basket eyed 
our group calmly, obviously waiting for 
something interesting to happen. A pig, 
dark red like our American Duroc, 
hurried by and continued on up the 
center of the street. Late for church, | 
thought. An old mother dog lay down 
in the dust and sighed. It was Sunday 
morning. The government had called for 
voluntary work to honor the memory of 
a West German doctor and 13 other 
civilians, all Nicaraguans, killed by coun- 
terrevolutionaries in an incident a few 
days earlier. And here we were. 

Someone shrugged, another raised a 
hand in welcome and we all started on 
the project at hand, a little 20 by 20 
foot pole building soon to be a combina- 
tion police station and community 
center. The poles were in place. Now 
we were digging out the perimeter of 
the building where large blocks cut from 
a kind of soft stone obtained locally 
would next be set in concrete forming 
a foundation for the wall of the building. 
Some of us went to work with heavy 
digging irons, others with shovels. Still 
others readied the blocks and carried 
water for mixing the concrete. An older 


man in a baseball cap and armed with a 
carpenter’s metric rule ran around tak- 
ing measurements. Whenever anyone 
would pass on the street our group 
would call out things like, ‘‘Where are 
you, this morning?’ People would 
answer, “My mother is calling me,” 
and so forth amidst general laughter. 

Before long a man appeared from 
somewhere with a bucket full of frescas, 
little plastic bags full of frozen juice. | 
was glad. | was already feeling the 
tropical sun in my knees. Everyone tore 
off the corner of his plastic bag with his 
teeth and we stood around sucking on 
the frozen juice. 

The men were full of questions: 
What was it like in America? What did 
Reagan want, anyway? Did we, like 
them, believe in God? Did we go to 
church? How much did we make a 
month? Did we like Nicaragua? 

When we started again, | think we all 
worked a little more slowly. With so 
many hands present the job was going 
quickly. The big blocks were almost 
gliding into place. From time to time | 
stepped back, rested and watched while 
thinking about the 30-year-old German 
doctor. 

According to the local newspaper he 
had been travelling with other technical 
advisers and volunteers along a road 
southeast of Wiwili in the department 
of Jinotega which is in the northern 
part of Nicaragua. The contras, former 
Somosa National Guardsmen now oper- 
ating out of Honduras with US backing, 
had blocked the road. When the jeeps 
and van in which the volunteers were 
travelling came to a stop, the contras 
opened fire. Several people were killed 
immediately. Others, including the Ger- 
man doctor, were first forced to disem- 
bark and then executed on the spot. 
Still others managed to escape. Standing 
there in the heat of San Rafael, none of 
it seems quite: real. Yet it was very 
real indeed. Over the last two years 
attacks against civilians, particularly 
technical experts, foreign volunteers and 
Nicaraguans involved in community 
affairs, have become an important 


aspect of the contras war against Nicara- 
gua, an aspect all too infrequently 
reported in the North American press. 
More than 400 Nicaraguans have died in 
these attacks. 

At 12.30 our bus returned to take us 
back to Managua. After many goodbyes 
and handshakes and a short thank you 
speech from a local community leader, 
we made our departure. As we drove 
away | looked out the bus window at 
the waving residents of San Rafael and 
at the unfinished building. Someone, 
several seats up, was reading the news- 
paper. On the front page from under a 
banner headline the West German 
doctor, young and handsome in the 
family snapshot, smiled enigmatically. 

After getting cleaned up and having 
rejoined the other Americans and Cana- 
dians with whom we were travelling, 
we learned that a public demonstration 
was being held that afternoon somewhere 
in Managua also in honour of the doctor 
and the others. We decided to try to 
find it. After several false starts we 
arrived at Managua’s main hospital 
where, in fact, a ceremony was under- 
way. We were led to an inner court- 
yard of the hospital. Two doors on one 
side opened onto a small auditorium, 
perhaps the hospital chapel. It was 
jammed with people, Nicaraguans as 
well as international health workers, 
many in their white coats. We heard 
the end of a speech and then some 
singing. A woman beside us was whisper- 
ing in what sounded like Dutch. Some- 
one else was talking quietly in French. 
Some German children, having grown 
restless, wandered through the court- 
yard. Many people stood around as if in 
a daze. Gradually it began to dawn on 
me that this wasn’t a demonstration; 
this was a funeral. 

When the singing ended people be- 
gan to leave the chapel. We Americans 
stood still in the courtyard not know- 
ing quite what to do. Tomas Borge, the 
interior minister, and other Nicaraguan 
leaders came slowly past us stopping to 
shake hands and talk quietly for a mom- 
ent. Ernesto Cardenal, Catholic priest 
and minister of culture, came past with- 
out speaking. He was wearing the black 
beret in which he is often photographed, 
a personal trademark. | moved back 
against the wall to make room and wait- 
ed to see what would happen next. 
Then, they began to bring out the coffins 
each raised high on the shoulders of six 
people. They had to move slowly in 
such a crowd. We squeezed tight against 


the wall to make room and the 

flower laden coffins went 

slowly past. 

Reprinted from The North American 
Congress on Latin America (NACLA) 
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The 
Captain 


and his 
Team 


An Injustice 
to Gower 


Let me quote a statement by Jeffrey 
Stollmeyer, a man with an immense 
experience of cricket all over the world — 
in the Caribbean, England, Australia, 
India. In his recent book on cricket* he 
has the following paragraph on page 73: 
“| had watched the day’s proceedings 
critically from the gallery of my room 
at the CCI in the company of George 
Headley. Our conversations that day 
taught me more about the tactics of the 
game than | was able to learn anywhere 


else a. any one time during my future as 
a player. It was then that | was more 
resolved than ever to make a study of 
cricket tactics.” 

It is obvious that for Jeffrey Stoll- 
meyer, Headley was a great master of 
the game. | can fortify that statement 
by recalling Constantine telling me about 
some strategic point: ““George would 
know that.” By George, of course, he 
meant George Headley. | was a bit 
surprised and forced the issue: ‘‘Is 
George a master?” | asked him. ‘‘George”’ 
he said gravely “is one of the best.”’ 

There was a fuss about Headley being 
made the captain of the West Indian 
side when his turn came. The important 
thing is that not only must a captain be 
a great master of the game but the team 
must recognise that. At times a captain 
at cricket (like leaders in all other spheres 
of activity) has to take decisions in which 
a clear answer is not obvious. He uses his 
experience, his knowledge, his insight 
and he says: “‘Well, in this mess | think 
we should go this way.” Very often the 
situation is not at all clear and much 
will depend on the rest of the team hav- 
ing confidence in the captain’s judge- 
ment. They have to put their strength 
into the way that he has pointed out. 
Otherwise the uncertainty inherent in 
the situation becomes widespread and 
the team for the time being fumbles. 

Now | want to come back to Headley. 
| knew George very well, both as a 
cricketer and personally. The trouble 
with George was that he was an utterly 
retiring, selfless type of person. To talk 
to George about batting and cricket was 
to be aware of a man who just batted 
naturally with technique and creativity. 
But of himself, as a personality, as a 
great cricketer, he had nothing of that 
in him. He impressed you with a bat 
in his hand and on the cricket field 
generally. He was in his manners both 
reserved and generous, but otherwise 
he was just a modest Jamaican. 

Now the.captain must not be that 
way. The captain must impress people. 
Of course one of the ways that he will 
impress people (whatever his person- 
ality may be) is that he is a great cricke- 
ter. | do not know of any batsman 
greater than George Headley. Nobody. 
| repeat this as | have done before. 


Nobody ever batted better than George 
Headley. Nobody. But he was not the 
kind of person to impress people with 
his cricket personality and knowledge. 
| have said enough to show that it was 
immense, recognised by people who 
played with him. | used to talk to 
George and was always anxious to know 
what he thought, but that he was this 
kind of cricket master, even in my con- 
versations with him, | had not discovered 


blows, subtle but heavy blows, at 
David Gower. 

| have written before that Gower 
ought to be appointed captain of the 
England side because; number one, he is 
a great batsman; number two, he has an 
immense experience of international 
cricket; number three, he is still very 
young which means that in addition to 
all that he knows there are fields and 
opportunities for developing knowledge 
at his age which is still formative. He 
can build an England side. That is what 
England requires, not eleven cricket 
players but an England side. And only 
that. It seemed that it was only on the 
field, when playing, that he could be his 
real self. 

And now after this long introduction 
| can come to what has been my great 
concern for some time. | believe that 
the England selection committee is not 
only doing harm to the conceptions of 
an English side but they are striking 
a captain (backed by management) can 
build a side. The England team at pre- 
sent is all in pieces. Willis, | have to 
repeat again, is for years one of the 
finest fast bowlers in the world today. 
There is nobody at his pace who can hit 
the ball at a good length or over a good 
length, and then shoot it up at the bats- 
man’s throat. He is still doing so, doing 
it as well today as ever he did. From 
listening to him, watching him on tele- 
vision, watching him on the field, he 
seems a serious and attractive man, with 
a cricketing personality of distinction. 
But to lead a team, to take charge of 
it, to lead it through difficulties, to 
create solutions to problems, to create 
difficulties for the other side — of all 
this, Willis is innocent. He is not a leader 
in that sense, he does not intervene to 
shape the team and do things to the 
opposite side. He does not create. He 


George Headley (left) with Jeff Stollmeyer 


merely responds. 

Now if you want to have a captain 
to do that, you must have confidence 
in him, and the most destructive thing 
in cricket selection in the last few years 
is what has been happening to David 
Gower. He plays a Test innings and the 
rest of the side fails. Yes, they agree, 
Gower played splendidly; he sure is 
coming along well. He is not coming 
along, the others failed, are failing, 
while he makes the runs. But all they 
can say is that Gower is certainly going 
to be a very great batsman someday. He 
is always looked upon as someone who 
is coming and the result of that is to 
inhibit him. 

Gower needs at the present time the 
encouragement and the confidence of 
those who are managing cricket, the 
encouragement and confidence of those 
who are writing about cricket. There 
should be a universal feeling that Gower 
is the man. 1 have watched him batting 
and watched him throughout the year 
and | get the impression that he would 
be able to do the job. | was very pleased 
the other day to see that experienced and 
sober critic John Woodcock, of the 
‘Times’, say that Gower has the ability, 
character, energy etc. to be captain of 
England. | would not have gone so far 
because | did not know. | was not in 
contact with the cricket team as | used 
to be in the old days, but Woodcock is. 
He has been around for many years. He 
thinks that Gower can do it. | accept 
that. From my general knowledge of 
Gower’s cricket | am satisfied that he 
would be able to do it, but if you keep 
on leaving him out and stating that 
England needs a captain, who can it be: 
it is time for Willis to go but he has 
not gone because we have not found 
anyone to put in his place and you 
keep on running around, avoiding the 
obvious fact that Gower is the man. 

You are not merely making a mis- 
judgement. You are objectively attack- 
ing and demolishing the power and the 
gifts of David Gower. 

| want to end this article by saying 
pretty crudely that the England team 
has gone from pillar to post, jumping 
from rock to rock somehow. The neces- 
sity is for the England team to be led by 
someone over the next few years. All 
these circumstances and his own abilities 
point to David Gower as the captain of 
England, to be appointed today. 

And now | conclude: if you do not 
do that then you are against him. And if 
you are against him then you should be 
for somebody else. But the state in which 
the captaincy, and with the captaincy 
the selection of an English team (the 
building of an England team), has 
arrived at today requires very serious 
consideration. That is why, contrary to 
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my usual habit, | intervene with such a 
definite opinion into what is always 
a critical matter — the selection of any 
Test team for any particular country. 

And inow my friends, particularly my 
British friends, listen to the words of 
wisdom from a man from the West 
Indies. Richard Wright one of the finest 
writers of the day, a black American, 
once told me: “Nello” he said “‘‘you 
are from the Caribbean, you don’t know 
what it is to be a black man in the 
United States. Your father tells you that 
you are black and therefore below 
normal, your mother tells you that you 
are black and therefore cannot have this 
or that, your friends at school tell you 
the same thing, your teacher tells you 
that you are black and therefore you 
must be careful, your parson and all 
people around you from the time you 
begin to know the world tell you that 
you are black, you have to be careful 
and be always aware of the fact that 
you are. black.’ Wright continued, 
“You know what is the result of that? 
If everybody around you and all the 
books and papers that you read tell you 
that you are black and therefore inferior. 
then you begin to wonder: | am obviou- 
sly black, and if all of them think we are 
inferior then maybe it is true. So they 
instill in you the doubt as to whether 
you are something that can take its 
place in the world.” 

How does this apply? You find all 
sorts of reasons why David Gower 
should not be appointed captain of the 
England team today. You cannot find 
somebody of whom you could say, if 
not Gower, this person. You are really 
striking blows at Gower and instituting 
in his own mind doubts about his own 
capacity. It is a pity. Because Gower is 
not at his peak as a batsman. There is 
still more of his batting to come. But 
this question of the captaincy would 
bring everything to full blossom. What 
it is doing is impeding him. 


Jeff Stollmeyer 
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BOGLE—L’OUVERTURE 
PUBLICATIONS & COMMONPLACE 
WORKSHOP 

Programme of Activities 


Wed. Oct. Sth 

7.30pm 

Priory Community Centre 

Petersfield Road, W.3. 

‘Chris Webb, Gus John and Jacqueline 
Mitchell 

Micro-Chip Technology in the Era of 
Mass Unemployment 


Wed. Oct. 19th 

7.30pm 

Priory Community Centre 

Petersfield Road, W.3. 

Women: Last Hired, First Fired 
Monique Nri, Sally Groves and Urvashi 
Butalia 


Wed. Nov. 2nd 

7.30pm 

Priory Community Centre 

Petersfield Road, W.3 

Immigration - The Law and the Power 
of The Campaigns 

fan McDonald 


Saturday Nov. 19th 
12.30pm 

The Labour Hall 

Dorset Road, W.5. 

How the West Indian Child is made 
Educationally Sub-normal in The British 
School System — 12 years on. 

Maureen Stone, Jean Fitzpatrick, and 
Roxy Harris 


Wed. No. 30th 

7.30pm 

Priory Community Centre 
Petersfield Road, W.3. 
Scarman and Beyond 
Darcus Howe 


Friday. Dec. 16th 

7.30pm 

Priory Community Centre 

Petersfield Road, W.3. 

An Evening of Women Poets and Jazz 
Valerie Bloom, Accabre Huntley, Grace 
Nicols, Lioness Chant, Nefertiti Gale and 
Cynthia Dow 


Further information contact: 
Bogle L’Ouverture Publications 
5a Chignell Place 

Ealing 

London W13 OTJ 

Telephone: 01-579 4920 


Trinidadian artist, Peter Minshall, 


‘was trained here in England as a 


theatrical designer. He has taken a 
conscious decision to concentrate his 
artistic talents on the Trinidad Carni- 
val. In the last few years, he has been 
challenging the lack of artistic depth 
which characterises modern Carnival. 
His latest creation is ‘The River’, a 
statement against the physical pol- 
lution of the Caribbean caused by 
the hot-house introduction of modern 
industry into the area. 

His revolutionary approach has 
created intense debate and discus- 
sion within popular circles there. 
‘Trinidad and Tobago Review’, a 
seasonal journal, interviews Minshall 
at the height of the popular contro- 
versy which ‘The River’ generated. 


Minshail 


How do you define Carnival? 

If the question is that general I don’t have 
one. . if I were to make the umbrella 
even wider and say what is my definition 
of art, I would give Carnival the same 
definition. It is our expression of feelings, 
thoughts and ideas and, as with all art, it 
is partly the result of deliberation and 
partly the result of spontaneity with any 
painting or any piece of music. 


You see spontaneity as being an integral 
part of Carnival? ; 

Ah certainly! Even right at the beginning, 
without a doubt, when you’re doing the 
designs your elbow might slip, and the 
pencil might run that way. This year for 
instance, I had very deliberately planned 
a certain kind of production for the 
Carnival. Tuesday, but the spontaneity 
taught me one of the grandest lessons of 
my life; not so Minshall, but so. And the 
spontaneous alternative was by far pre- 
ferable. If you look at mas’ from its in- 
ception to now, its always been a changing 


& Trinidad 


Carnival 


thing, answering to certain basic needs. 
And the most basic need of all is to ex- 
press: for a man to say: I am Carnival is 
the Trinidadian way of saying: Iam. No 
matter what ultimate form this might 
take, from the greased jab-jab to the most 
gorgeous frothy piece of nonsense. And 
in that respect, you take the festival as a 
reflection of the people (which it must 
be). We know of ancient civilisations 
because of what their artists did. So too 
we can see something of the Trinidadian 
by the manner in which he expresses him- 
self on the days of Carnival. 


Suppose you had to describe Carnival 
to someone who had never seen it? 

I did a lecture once, and I don’t enjoy 
lecturing. I was at Dartmouth working 
with Errol Hill and he insisted that I 
tell those youngsters something about 
Trinidad Carnival. | remember saying 
that whereas in the USA you pay your 
money to sit in an auditorium and ex- 
perience the performance of other 


people, here in Trinidad and Tobago we 
pay our money — or at least some of us 
do — to experience the business of per- 
forming. Now! who has the right idea? 
Who enjoys the performance more? 
The person who does it, or the person 
who looks at it? A lot of those young 
Dartmouth ears were cocked at that, 
and interesting dialogue was set up. If 
you were to take the more monumen- 
tal costumes, the costumes made for 
characters, Kings and Queens, I would 
without hesitation say to a foreigner 
(someone versed in the vernacular of the 
arts); well, in Trinidad we’ve discovered 
something new, something which I per- 
sonally am interested in, something 
which I can only readily describe as 
dancing, mobile sculpture. Whereas 
Alexander Caulder hung from the ceil- 
ing certain pieces and shapes of metal 
and painted them various colours, we go, 
from the ground up and put them on 
various people. They dance and they 
move and they articulate. 
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They have a life of their own then. . . 
That’s right and if you were to analyse 
them, you’re speaking of dancing 
culture. And that’s a wonderful and 
exciting thing that’s only happening 
here. 

I would also say that Carnival is in- 
delibly theatre. Its funny, a lot of peo- 
ple look at my work and say oh Mins- 
hall you’re “doing Jouvert” or you’re 
“doing jab jab” and the extraordinary 
thing is that the most powerful single 
statement to come indigenously from 


what we call Carnival, the most forceful, |. 


visceral gut statement is that man 
covered with blue grease, before the sun 
is up on J’ouvert, with a fork coming 
along a dark road followed by the 
rac-tac-tac of a kerosene drum. That is 
an incredible, powerful, rich and real 
statement. 

... remember a certain expression 
came into Carnival which was like its 
death: The Spirit of Carnival. And this 
was a kind of mindless jumping up and 
down with a grin on your face. 


They were probably trying to define 
it to make it more saleable; to have 
something to put on a brochure. 


Probably. But it was too confining. 
You see it is that already and so many 
other things as well. How does that tie in 
with Saldenah’s “Imperial Rome”, when 
these platoons of soldiers marched 
across the stage, when Valmond Jones’ 
Nero came with all his concubines and 
helpers and they all bowed down before 
him. Was that not also the spirit of 
Carnival, was that not more, playing 
your mas’ than this bobbing up and 
down? 


The criticisms are often levelled that 
Minshall is morbid; what do you think 
of that criticism? 

First of all, if I look around me and see 
another artist playing Mavis Clown, it 
seems to me my duty to put on the 
Midnight Robber’s hat. There are all 
these little plays within the great play- 
ing of mas’ the whole thing, the whole 
town. And in fact, in that whole cast 
each bandleader is himself an actor. And 
I find myself automatically, without a 


Scenes from Peter Minshall’s Mas ‘The River’ 


<— 


choice, cast into the role (if everything 


| else is frills and froth), I just feel a de- 


mand. Maybe its much simpler than that. 
Maybe I’m trying to escape your ques- 
tion. You see much deeper, much 
more important to me than the business 
of designing a costume, is the business 
of mankind. 

In my quieter moments or when I 
pick up the morning papers,when I 
read about certain parts of South 
America, when I see the charade of the 
Falkland Islands, when I feel the brutal 
power of the great powers — right there 
before me, over my coffee in a headline, 
Jesus, when I’m passing along a highway 
and I pass the carcass of a dog with 
three corbeaux sitting on it, I’m sorry I 
cannot dismiss it, its stays there, it 
lingers, it acts. But I have to get on with 
my life like everyone else, but I think it 
is madness that in this simple setting, we 
are destroying our rivers and our seas, 
destroying the very earth. For what? 
Nine times out of ten it is out of blind- 
ness; a lack of consciousness. Out of a 
lack of awareness, out of greed, out of a 
hundred and one things. I don’t think 
one needs to be deeply religious to 
understand this. I think one has to care 
just a little. I think it starts with self- 
respect. God! I think we have to love 
this planet; and I don’t think its all 
morbid to be aware that we’re in grave 
danger. The main thing about this 
‘River’ is that I feel we, here on this 
tiny speck in the Caribbean, have the 
right to stand up and say no! We have 
that right. When there are great move- 
ments across America and in Europe, we 
too have a voice and we too must be 
heard. 

Our loudest voice is at Carnival time. 
Imagine the affect on that same tourist, 
coming here and saying “My Goodness”. 
Imagine the effect on that person’s 
conscience, or going back to his country 
spreading that little bit of word that he 
heard here on this island — even at that 
level. I would hold my head a lot higher 


and feel a lot better about Carnival if 
it approached Greek drama and Shakes- 
peare — if it just meant taking off your 
clothes and throwing your body. If it 
approached that rather than this, be- 


cause that’s what makes us human finally 
But the extraordinary thing is that we 
can approach that through all of this. 
The thing is I’m not doing anything new, 
its the last 10 or 15 years that have 
literally coloured our view. Mindless 
fantasy. 


The public often regards Carnival as an 
occasion to “free up”, a time to forget 
the very problems and events that you 
just spoke about. 
This is our festival of the arts and if 
that is the attitude it says that we are 
really a lightweight bunch of people. It 
says that we have a tinsel mentality and 
certainly — let’s leave mas’ a moment 
and go to some of the calypsoes. Some 
of those old calypsoes were used to 
speak to the politicians and the public. 
Take a performance of ‘“‘Hamlet’’. It 
ends with the stage strewn with bodies 
but you come from that performance 
feeling a better person, you go through 
some kind of catharsis that gives you an 
understanding of yourself and your life. 
And you come out feeling, Wow! And 
although you’ve enjoyed the perfor- 
mance, you’ve also benefitted. bs 
I have known no band ever in which the 
experience of jubilation, togetherness 
and love was so freely exhibited. I’ve 
never known a band_ in which, to put 
it simply, people had fun. Nor have I 
ever experienced, as we came on stage 
the North Stand and the Grand Stand 
all standing to see. Now, they saw a 
drama. There are levels of enjoyment. A 
connection had been made. I feel that 
people are tired of mas’ stuff that 
titilates the eye. 
Might the excitement not have been 
created by the band’s inherent con- 
troversy. 
I am a little wary of explaining it 
away as being a desire for something 
new. Most people knew the white was 
going to be despoted and everyone 
wanted to see it. It was a simple desire: 
I want to see. There was a moment on 
which the whole thing hinged. When 
thirty (30) women, fifteen (15) to the 
North Stand and fifteen (15) to the 
Grand Stand did this ritual thing with 
calabashes of Mancrab’s blood — I heard 


screams, they were sort of gasps. And 
the river started to come down — that 
was electric. Then you literally saw that 
all those white costumes were one great 
mess — it was hysteria. It is funny. I 
had written this down and IJ had never 
expected it to work at such a gut level. 
I had written a synopsis of it. Monday: 
Washer-woman wins and Tuesday: Man- 
crab wins. Its only afterwards when you 
begin to retrace your steps when some- 
one shows you something out of Eccle- 
siastics: let your garments be white. 
It’s extraordinary, none of it was deli- 
berate. 

I’ve come to a point now, at forty 
one (41), and being as morbid as they 
say I am, I’ve come to the realisation 
that we are all going to die and I have 
to stop playing around. I’ve got to really 
be an artist. My chosen medium is 
mas: I have to do what I have to do. I 
do not want to do sequins and frills. 
The act of taking white clothes and 
throwing colour on them is so strong 
and simple and real and bold and 
truthful, that once my mind came to it 
I could not turn back. I felt a revolu- 
tion in my head. It seemed real. It was 
in the context of Carnival and of art in 
all the other categories. I felt, yes, we 
could do that! Enough of this folksy 
nonsense. Let it be something real 
strong and mature. Lets take some 
white cloth and paint it up. Let us stop 
being native and charming. And I mean 
this as a native with lots of charm. And 
the thought of doing the colour in front 
of people’s eyes, on the road in the 
stage, that is the entertainment value. 
That is what gave both the audience and 
the players an extraordinary high. 
Some worthy citizens might have been 
repulsed by the pollution, that’s because 
when they pass the dead dog with 
the corbeaux in it, they have developed 
the capacity to become blind to it. 


Do you think ‘The River’ was too 
staged, or not staged enough? 

I don’t know. I just did it the way I 
thought it should have been done. I 
had envisaged a lonely platform, 60ft by 
40ft and Mancrab comes on,then Washer- 
woman, then her hand-maidens. And 
out of the chaos comes Mancrab and the 


dust is flying and the wind is biting the 
canopy. Even though certain people 
knew that at a certain time they had to 
pour, there was a kind of madness 
sweeping around the place. The whole 
thing just came into one and then the 
river came down. We should have made 
some props and held them close to us, 
so that after the masqueraders passed 
there would have been a cow and two 
fowls dead on the stage with all the 
bottles and tissue paper — I did not 
think of it. Its that morbid, or is that 
good mas? 

This division in our minds between 
Jouvert and Tuesday so that J’ouvert 
has the balls and the strength and Tues- 
day has all the frills and glamour. Tues- 
day used to have that kind of strength. 
The whole thing inevitably goes through 
changes and evolves. I guess it has a lot 
to do with how one thinks and I don’t 
think pretty, pretty. I designed Carni- 
val Queen costumes at one time and 
used to think pretty, pretty. But I’ve 
moved away from that now and I no 
longer think in those terms. Although 
“The Sacred and the Profane” was a pair 
of butterfly wings, I dare say he was 
strong. The most morbid thing for me 
this year was the killing of Washer- 
woman before Mancrab even got near to 
her. 

Who is more responsible for the phy- 
sical form that Carnival is assuming, the 
designers or the CDC? 

No one in particular. Pll say this in the 
knowledge that I word it too strongly. 
It’s as though there is a social conspiracy. 
Mas’ has become very bourgeois. Mas’ 
has become very safe, very unchalleng- 
ing; very much little knick-knacks 
set on the mantle piece. There is no 
Rodin in mas’, no Cezanne. I look 
around and all I see is French rococo. 
You can trace this back to the birth of 
that odious expression, the spirit of 
Carnival. It was as though mas’ was 
castrated. It became frivolity, it lost bit 
by bit, its depth, its social meaning, its 
strength, its dignity. 

The CDC has a terrible job and it gets 
blamed for every single evil. I felt with- 
in myself, over these past five, six 
months, a breaking through and an 
escaping from fetters I had taken for 


granted over the years. The literalness 


+ of mas”. The band was “The River”, the 


people in the band were people — they 
were dressed as themselves, they bore 
the names of the rivers of their land, 
their clothes hinted at their forefathers. 
I designed costumes to flatter them and 
to add to their beauty. I designed the 
mas’ for the people to look beautiful 
in it, not for the mas’ to look beautiful 
on the people. That felt like a break 
through, because all these years, like any 
other bandleader, I’ve been thinking 
that it has to look like a crapaud or a 
fish, or a this or that. 


Do you think the CDC quietly dictates 
what the designers will produce? 


“Dictate” hints at a sense of conscious- 
ness. I don’t think they deliberately say 
they want mas’ to look a particular way. 
If the interests of the establishment are 
‘we like it so’, and someone comes 
along and says no we don’t like it so, 
look out for trouble! 


Are there any designers that you parti- 
cularly respect? 

Its a hard year to answer that. The most 
profoundly sad moment for me was not 
that “The River” was placed 10th, but the 
applause that greeted it. That place was 
filled with mas’ men and I felt some- 
what ostracised. But I’ve gotten over 
that. 

I didn’t see all of the mas. I remember 
seeing parts of the Rain Forest and see- 
ing things in it that I liked. I turned to 
my companions and said: “That looks 
as if it will be Band of the Year. Its 
unfortunate that going out on the road 
with a band prevents you from seeing 
much of the work of your colleagues. 
On the streets one only gets little 
snatches here and there. I am told that 
Jouvert “Wedding” was wonderful. I 
was thrilled to see a Moko Jumbie 
stalking the stage on the nights of the 
Kings. I had some problem in coming to 
term with the Queens this year. This is 
personal, this is not a criticism. The 
Washer-woman was deliberately simple, 
stylish. I think it was a well designed 
piece of work. It is not a criticism to say 
that I’m finding that a lot of the work 
of my colleagues looks like costume 
jewellery. 


The Poet is Dead The Poet is 


In my craft or sullen art 
Exercised in the still night 

When only the moon rages 

And the lovers lie abed 

With all their griefs in their arms, 
I labour by singing light 

Not for ambition or bread 

Or the strut and trade of charms 
On the ivory stages 

But for the common wages 

Of their most secret heart. 


Not for the proud man apart 
From the raging moon I write 

On these spindrift pages 

Nor for the towering dead 

With their nightingales, and psalms 
But for the lovers, their arms 
Round the griefs of the ages, 

a hepay no praise or wages 

Nor héed my craft or art. 


ay ft if of 


In my craft or sullen art 
by Dylan Thomas 


Joe Wise 


Michael Smith 1954-1983 


Dead The Poet is Dead The P 


Michael Smith, the internationally renowned 
Jamaican poet, died on Wednesday 17th August as 
a result of head injuries suffered after being stoned 
by four men outside the Jamaica Labour Party 
headquarters in Stony Hill, St. Andrews, Jamaica. 

According to informed sources from Jamaica, 
Michael, who lived in Golden Spring, St. Andrews, 
had attended a political meeting in the near-by 
district of Stony Hill on the evening of Tuesday 
16th August. At the meeting he had confronted 
the main speaker, Mavis Gilmour, Minister of Edu- 
cation in the ruling Jamaica Labour Party govern- 
ment. The following morning, Michael was passing 
the JLP headquarters in Stony Hill when he was 
stopped by four men who wanted to know what he 
was doing in the area. Michael is said to have re- 
plied “I-man free to walk anywhere in this island”’, 
and the four began to stone him. A woman who 
was passing by and witnessed the stoning begged 
the four to stop. She too was hit by a stone. 
Michael was chased by his attackers from the JLP 
office past St. Jude’s church into Fort George 
Road. There he was stoned and robbed. On arrival 
at hospital he was pronounced dead. 


Protesters in Jamaica and England 


Creation for Liberation had, in March 1982, 
introduced Michael Smith to British and European 
audiences. During this poetry tour he performed at 
events throughout the United Kingdom. Arena, the 
BBC Arts programme, produced a documentary on 
Michael and his work. Island Records produced an 
album of his poetry. 

Creation for Liberation organised a picket of the 
Jamaican High Commission in London. More than 
150 people turned up at short notice. Scores of 
protests have been recorded with Edward Seaga, 
Prime Minister of Jamaica and leader of the JLP. A 
Michael Smith Memorial Committee exists in 
Jamaica. 

A tribute to Michael Smith will be published in 
the annual publication, Race Today Review and a 
memorial concert of poetry and music will be held 
at Lambeth Town Hall on 3rd November 1983. 
Jamaica’s Dub Poets Linton Kwesi Johnson, Oku 
Onuora and Mutaburaka and America’s Amiri 
Baraka (Leroi Jones) will appear. 

And response to his death is a fair measure 
of the esteem in which he had been held by 
popular audiences. 


oet is Dead The Poet 


International Response 


The UK 


We are shocked to hear of the untimely 
death of Michael Smith whom we con- 
sidered to be one of the most talented 
artists to have emerged from Jamaica 
in recent years. 

We deeply regret his death in such 
tragic circumstances and trust that the 
perpetrators of this vicious crime will 
be swiftly brought to justice. 

Jeff Griffin, Lenny Henry, Alexis Korner, 
John Peel, Peter Ritzema, Tommy 
Vance, John Walters, BBC Radio One. 


I write to express the shock and dismay 
felt by all lovers of poetry at the news 
of the brutal murder of Michael Smith. 

Michael’s outstanding contribution 
to poetry has been widely recognised, 
especially in the UK since his visit last 
year. The death of such a young and 
active artist is a loss to the Jamaican 
people and to people everywhere who 
have grasped the essential role such 
artists play in our lives. 

Any brutal murder of one of its 
citizens diminishes a country, the loss of 
a major artist by such means casts an 
unwelcome shadow over Jamaica. I 
write to express my concern at the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Michael Smith’s 
death, to urge that an impartial enquiry 
into his killing be established and that 
those responsible should be brought 
to trial. 

I, like other observers in this coun- 
try, have also been disturbed at the ap- 
parently tortuous path that news of 
Michael Smith’s death has taken to 
reach us and I take this opportunity to 
urge the Jamaican media and authorities 
to do all that they can to ensure that 
the facts of this case are fully reported. 

Finally, I would add another voice to 
those outside Jamaica, especially the 
young people, who feel that posthumous 
official recognition should be given to 
Michael Smith’s contribution as a poet 
to the artistic and cultural life of Jamaica. 
London, UK. 

Brian G Mitchell 

Director and General Secretary 
The Poetry Society 

London, UK. 


The International Book Fair of Radical 
Black and Third World Books was 
honoured by the presence of the young 
distinguished Jamaican poet Michael 
Smith in 1981. His performance at the 
International Poetry Reading electrified 
that moment of the Book Fair festival 
week. We are deeply saddened by his 
sudden loss and outraged at the cir- 
cumstances surrounding his death. We 
request an impartial investigation into 
the events and action by your govern- 
ment against those responsible for this 
barbarism. 

John La Rose 

Joint-Director, International Book Fair 
of Radical Black and Third World Books 
London, UK. 


Perhaps you remember me, I was one 
of the people who organised your read- 
ing down here at Exeter University 
back in 1982. It’s about Michael Smith 
that I’m writing, having heard only 
today the news of his murder. 

Michael Smith was here one evening, 
but what happened that night left us all 
with an image of Michael that won’t go 
away. I know I don’t need to tell you 
any of these things, but I will. He was 
brilliant to watch, he spoke with such 
power, captivated everyone and then 
after the show he proved that the con- 
viction and emotion in his poetry was 
real, as if proof was needed — it seems a 
bitter tribute to his power as a poet that 
he was killed for speaking his mind. I 
don’t need to tell you either that the 
struggle for freedom will be poorer for 
losing him. 

Yours, with sympathy and encourage- 
ment. 

Tim Etchells 
Exeter, UK. 


Creation For Liberation was instru- 
mental in introducing Michael Smith to 
Britain. His talent and genius inspired 
the British and West Indian public. 
His brutal murder has left us horrified. 
We understand that his murderers have 
been identified but remain free. 

Your responsibility is to ensure that 
his attackers are brought to an impartial 
tribunal and that his contribution to the 


artistic and creative life of Jamaica be 
officially honoured and recognised. 
Creation For Liberation 23.8.83 


London, UK. 


We were appalled to hear of the brutal 
murder of poet Mikey Smith. A nation 
which destroys its creative talent and 
then covers up the truth is on the steady 
descent into barbarism. 

It adds to the lie that Jamaica is 
reconstructing itself as a place of stabi- 
lity and liberty. We demand that his 
attackers be brought to an impartial 
tribunal and that Mikey’s contribution 
as a great peoples’ poet is recognised 
for posterity. 

Race Today Collective 23.8.83. 
London, UK. 


We in New Beacon books who met and 
knew Michael Smith are alarmed and 
outraged at news concerning the death 
of this young extraordinary Jamaican 
poet. We request a serious and impartial 
inquiry into the circumstances of his 
death and determined action from your 
government to deal with person or per- 
sons responsible. 

Sarah White 

New Beacon Books 

London, UK. 


Have just heard tragic news about 
Michael Smith. Shocked and horrified 
to hear of the brutal circumstances of 
his death. A great and inconsolable loss 
for Jamaica and for his many admirers 
throughout the United Kingdom. It was 
a pleasure and privilege to work with 
him in making a fine documentary for 
BBC television when he toured Britain 


last year. I sincerely hope that you will 


set up an impartial commission of 
enquiry to investigate this awful business 
as soon as possible. 

Alan Yentob 

Executive Producer, 

Music and Art Dept., BBC TV. 

London, UK. 


Outraged (at) murder of poet Michael 
Smith. Demand those responsible be 
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apprehended. 
.Eric & Jessica Huntley 
Bogle-L’Ouverture Publications, UK 


Shocked and appalled at the barbaric 
killing of Michael Smith. His urgent, 
powerful poetic message echoed the 
challenge and courage of Jamaica’s 

youth against a prevailing order that 
permits such a deliberate and brutal 
crime to be committed. Demand that 
his murderers be brought to a tribunal 
swiftly. There be a full and open en- 
quiry. An end to political murder. 

The Black Youth Movement, London. 


Europe 


We have just heard of the death of 
Michael Smith One World Poetry is an 
international foundation poets in Hol- 
land were very aware of the impact of 
the outstanding poet Michael Smith we 
were shocked and horrified by the 
circumstances of his untimely death we 
urge you Mr Prime Minister to do 
everything you can to ensure that all 
his murders be brought to justice. 


Benn Posset, Director 

One World Poetry Foundation. 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

I am writing to you because of the 
death of Michael Smith, the Jamaican 
poet and musician. He is internationally 
known as a dub poet — he is one of the 
most important representative of this 
unique style of music which has origi- 
nated from Jamaican reggae. The dub 
poets recite their poems with instru- 
mental music; form and rhythm of their 
language is perfectly adapted to this 
medium. Their main topic: the accusa- 
tion of social injustice in their country, 
pronounded with sharpness, wit and 
commitment. The dub poets are dis- 
quieting, their message is heard and un- 
derstood by the underprivileged. 


Amnesty International 
Switzerland 


Outraged by vicious political murder of 
black independent universal poet 
Michael Smith. 

We ask you to guarantee an impartial 
investigation of this crime. His murderers 
must be brought to justice. 

Michael Smith’s work, vision, integrity 
and strength make him one of this 
decade’s pure prophetic voices. _ 

We mourn our brother in shocked 
sadness. 

The International Literary Commun- 


ity honours Jamaica’s outstanding poet 
with great respect for his heroic quest of 
freedom. 

End Repression in Jamaica. 


Gilles Deleuze (philosopher), Felix 
Guattari (philosopher), Jean-Pierre Faye 
(philosopher and writer), Iannis Xena- 
kis (composer), Jacqueline Cahen (poet), 
Francois Chatelet (philosopher), Az Yaya 
(musician), Charlelie Couture (singer, 
musician), Chappy Asterud (musician), 
Mathias Guillo (label manager), Madona 
Bouglione (writer, journalist), Berroyer 
(writer, journalist), Michel Bourgeois- 
Felin (writer, journalist), and Jean- 
Jacques Dufayet, Lionel Rotcage, Alain 
Riou, Francois Bensignor, Bruno le 
Breton, Marie-Colette Lucas, Michel 
Perez, Helene Lee, Bernard Loupias, 
Remy Kolpa-Kopoul, Philippe Conrath, 
Jean-Dominique Bauby, Francois 
Dumont, Jean-Pierre Cerquant, Gerard 
Raffort, Christian Constant, Pierre 
Feydel, Elio Comarin, Christian Caste- 
ran, Marie-Dominique Lelievre, Raoul 
Sachs, Vincent-Lalu (journalists), Thialy 
Thian (Gilda Radio Station), Bwana 
Magazine Staff. 

Tuesday 23, August 1983 

Paris. 


Caribbean & 
North America 


Murder of dub poet Michael Smith is 
great blow to cultural movement in 
Caribbean. 

Proper investigation re Smith’s 
murder is necessary and urgent to 
determine whether political motive in- 
volved. Murderers must be brought to 
justice 


George Weekes 

President General 

Oilfield Workers Trade Union 
Trinidad & Tobago 


The Writers Union of Trinidad and 
Tobago (WUTT) extends it’s heartfelt 
condolences on the untimely death of 
one of the Caribbean and Jamaica’s 
acclaimed Poet/Writer Michael (Mikey) 
Smith to the Jamaican people and his 
brother Poets/Writers, Oku Onoura and 
Mutaburaka, who have taken on the 
burial responsibility. 

Mikey Smith was stoned to death by 
four supporters of the ruling Jamaica 
Labour Party (JLP) in front of the JLP 


Headquarters in Stony Hill, Jamaica on 
Wednesday 17 August, 1983. 

The Writers Union of Trinidad and 
Tobago denounces this savage and 
brutal death which was carried out by 
Prime Minister’s Edward Seaga’s ruling 
party supporters on one of Jamaica’s 
finest artistic sons, and therefore the 
Writers Union of Trinidad and Tobago 
calls on Prime Minister Seaga to imme- 
diately institute an independent inquiry 
into this Carribean Poet’s death. 

WUTT would like to note that 
Mikey was recently contracted by Island 
Records which produced for him an 
album. Inaddition, he was close associate 
of the London based Literary and politi- 
cal out-fit Race Today Collective, which 
was responsible for carrying him to Lon- 
don and promoting him there. Mikey 
also performed at Carifesta in Barbados 
July — August 1981, and was acquainted 
with three of WUTT’s executive mem- 
bers. 

Therefore WUTT knows that his 
death is a tremendous loss for the liter- 
ary world. For today instead of art 
being given its rightful recognition by 
Caribbean leaders, the artist is being 
murdered. The Writers Union Trinidad 
and Tobago mourns this great Poet’s 
death. 

Seko Tafari 
Writers Union of Trinidad & Tobago 


The American Center of International 
PEN, representing 1800 prominent 
writers, is dismayed to learn of the 
death of Michael Smith, internation- 
ally recognised poet and singer. Mr. 
Smith, a guest in Paris last December 
of UNESCO’s International Poetry Read- 
ing, was stoned to death Wednesday, 
August 17 on a street in Kingston, after 
publicly challenging Minister of Educa- 
tion Mavis Gilmore. According to 
writers in London, this murder was 
committed by four anonymous men 
believed to be associated with the 
government. PEN urgently requests full 
investigation of the murder and public 
ceremony commemorating the slain poet, 
and calls for an end to literary and poli- 
tical repression in Jamaica. 


Amiri Baraka, Kenneth Burke, Jayne 
Cortez, Allen Ginsberg, Mitchell Good- 
man, Robert Creeley, Hugh Kenner, 
Paul Mariani, Peter Orlovsky, M.L. 
Rosenthal, Dan Wakowski, 

Newark Artists’ Collective 

Black Nation Magazine 
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*Spirit of the Carnival’ by Thomas 
Photo Julian Stapletoh 


Black condition in| 
ition, according to_ 
notes, the pieces wh 
front of the building 
‘depict the idea of 
| being blown awa 
_thought after having 
The main exhib 
| Apiely an inspiring 
voked much reflecti 
_| Creation For Liberat 
July proved, much he 
_ What is Black Art 
Artists? What shoul 
. . -The questions 
seemed to be vividh 
: | work by Thomas Jos 
Open ‘Exhibition of Contemp: Are You?’ This is 
Black Art in Britain rganised by | bits of scrap iron 
Creation For Liberation. _ | assumed an angula 
Black artists were g _ So 
submit their work which was then put 
into the exhibition without any specific 
selection process or value judgement. 


The First Open Exhibition of 
Contemporary Black Art in Br ta 
20~—30 July 1983, tsi‘(y 
etre ok Creation} 


pleasant surprises, and the exhibition 
assumed a rare and unique quality 
which was not missed by the many 
visitors. Immediately apparent was the 
diversity of styles, influences and — 
emphases. The overall level of artistic 
excellence was high although reed 
at varying levels of maturity. 

The exhibition began outside of the 
building. For its duration one side of 
St. Matthews Meeting Place was camou- 
flaged with sheets of corrugated iron. — 
An awesome sight to the casual passerby, 
but on reflection, an appropriate 
symbol of the environment within 
which the artists taking part in the ex- 
hibition have been working. 

For people in the Third World, 
corrugated iron is a familiar sight. As a 
result of the urban uprisings experienced 
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cea ae and the ae of textile 
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| relatives continues to be a slave to 


- receiving “cant appreciation 
or doing so. Queenie, strong survivor 
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society that resigns the 
powerl >. women and the oy : 


ecause the actresses baye etculoasy 
researched and portray the idiosyn- 


- cracies of a group of cantankerous 
characters with great skill. The scene 


mphasises that the women are not just 


faceless nonenties but human beings 


o be valued with needs and aspirations 
or a better life than the one they are 
forced tolive. 
The Play provides far more than an 


‘evening’ s entertainment. Though with 
-| its songs, dances, ritual and moments 
| of high comedy it is enjoyable to watch., 
| An official inquest absolved the auth- 
| orities from all blame. QPH lays the 


blame where it belongs and ensures that 


_ although the women died in obscurity 
: and horrific circumstances, they will not 


with 
International Poets 
Linton Kwesi Johnson (UK) 
Mutabaruka (Jamaica) 
Oku Onuora (Jamaica) 
Amiri Baraka (Leroi Jones) (USA) 
Pepsi Poet (UK) 


Music 
Dennis Bovell’s Dub Band 
Nyahbingi Drummers 
Peoples War Sound System 


Compere: Leila Hassan 
on 
November 3, 1983 at 7pm 
At Lambeth Town Hall, Brixton Hill, London SW2 
(nearest tube: Brixton — Victoria Line) 
Buses: 2B, 3,37, 50, 95, 109, 133, 159, 172, 196, 35 


Admission £2.00 Refreshments on sale 


Sponsored by: Creation For Liberation, The Alliance of The Black Parents Movement, The Black Youth Movement, 
Race Today Collective and the Organising Committee of the International Book Fair of Radical Black and Third 
World Books. Tickets available from c/o 165 Railton Road, London SE24 Tel: 01-737 2268/2074. 


MISS LOU 


ILPS 9740 


JAMAICA’S LEADING FOLKLORIST AND POET LOUISE BENNETT 
HER DEBUT CASSETTE AND RECORD 
FEATURING SPECIAL GUEST LINTON KWESI JOHNSON 
RECORDED LIVE IN LONDON AT THE LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 


ISLAND 


